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Emile Montemurro, Midwest Manager of Fox Movietone News, tells how: 


He handles 300 reel problems a day! 


“Old news is no news,” says veteran newsreel cameraman 
Emile Montemurro. 

“We've been getting the news to theaters and TV stations 
all over the U. S. — news that’s hot and fresh — by using 
Air Express. We've relied on them for over 25 years. 

“Air Express handles some 300 shipments a day for us. 
They go all over the country, coast to coast. With new TV 


stations opening and using our newsreels, that figure will soon 
reach 600 a day! 

“Other air services would cost us more than Air Express, 
we've found. Besides, you cannot duplicate the excellent per- 
sonal attention Air Express gives every shipment.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


—_— & AirExpress ——- -—~— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


4,557,000 women 


are now buying 


and using McCall’s 


McCall's —3rd Largest of All Magazines 


5,472,580 
4,931,085 
4,557,861 
4,466,139 
4,381,734 


McCall's — 2nd on the Newsstands 


1,875,720 

1,584,543 

1,571,563 

Better Homes & Gardens . . 1,543,045 
1,533,253 


True Confessions 


ABC 2nd 6 months, 1953 


| MeCalls keeps things moving! 


APRIL I, 1954 


Today —when the whole nation is concerned 
with getting products used—McCall’s it- 


self is being used in more homes than ever 
before. 


McCall’s circulation for the last six months 
of 1953 is over 4,557,000 . . . highest 6- 
months in its history: Third highest among 
all magazines. Now second in the nation in 
newsstand sales. 


This growth has a special significance in 
these times... 


McCall’s is continually selling its readers 
on achieving a better standard of living... 
made possible through the use and pur- 
chase of America’s products. McCall’s 
gives its readers the how-to information 
and ideas they need and use in buying for 
their homes and families. 


This gets products used. 


For the nation, then, McCall’s is playing 
an increasingly important part in keeping 
things moving. 

For the advertiser who’s looking for action 
it’s the right place to tell his story. 


sharp 
shooting® 


When you set your sights on more 
successful direct mail advertising, call 
on James Gray, Inc. for the weapons 
you'll need. 


Thirty-four years of experience are 
in back of our expert, dependable mail- 
ing services, printing and lithograph- 


Every one of our competent sales 
representatives is a good soldier, well- 
trained in the minor as well as the 
major problems of direct mail. 


Call Gray for counsel in your direct 
mail problems, without obligation. 
You'll find we make economy a target 
—with your own objectives at the 


bull’s-eye. 


“ask us how we help Service Labora- 
tories draw a bead on bigger business 


JMC. 
jam 


lithographers lettercraftsmen printers 


New York 17, N. Y. 
216 East 45th St. 
MUrray Hill 2-9000 
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ADVERTISING 
“This One Says Something—Officially” 


By Walter J. Daily, Vice-President & Manager, Vacuum 
Cleaner Division, Lewyt Corp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Your Letters: 
Winners or Losers? 


Charles Bury analyzes three letters, points out their weak- 
nesses, and offers five suggestions for slight changes which 
mean sincerity, warmth, and friendliness. 


INFORMATION SOURCES 


A Current Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Salesmen 


Part II of a bibliography in three parts . 


INQUIRY HANDLING 


Classify Mail Inquiries for 
Most Productive Sales Follow-Up 


You'll spare salesmen wild goose chases by systematically 
separating into three groups all requests for literature and 
samples, verifying sources, and grading for sales potential. 
Here's how Cincinnati Industries does it within 48 hours. 
By Edgar C. Hanford 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Pennsalt's 10-Point Program 
For Reducing Salesmen's Turnover 


Its out-of-pocket cost is $125 per man hired, but this is far 
less than the less when a man,.who should never have been 
hired, quits or is fired. Big test of plan is taking place now. 
By Robert Letwin 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


How Four Men in Five Years Booked 
50% of All Sales In Their Market 


Motorola, an old name, got off to a late start in selling two- 
way radio systems to railroads. But four salesmen, discover- 
ing needs and selling benefits have high-balled their company 
to the top in a tough, “show-me” field. 


MARKETS 


Future Sales Ratings Board Predicts: 
Lower Sales in 18 Industries 


. . but what about sales outlook in the second quarter for 
91 other industries? 300 experts size up the situation. 


By Peter B. B. Andrews, Consulting Economist 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PACKAGING ; 
$1,000 If You Can Make I+ Drip 


It took two years of research and $250,000 to stop the drip. 
Now Roma’s dripless bottle bows in with a flurry of “proof” 
demonstrations, key to capturing interest. 


PRICING 


Our Tottering Retail "List" Prices... 
. ++ 7 Possible Answers 


With the discount houses in the big cities and the small-town 
dealers racing with each other to help consumers “get it 
wholesale,” fewer and fewer customers are willing to pay 
regular retail prices, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


At Last I've Heard Red Motley 
—and Am | Disappointed! 


By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


RESEARCH 


How to Set Quotas, Raise Goals 

For Manufacturers’ "Reps" 
Many of Dayton’s “set in their ways” agents believed they 
were getting maximum sales. But they were surprised when 
we showed them, with the Survey of Buying Power “Buying 
Power Quota,” unrecognized goals. Now they sell more. 


By Gerard J. Carney, General Sales Manager, The Dayton 
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SALES CONTROL 


How to Factuate 
Increased Sales .. . and Profits 


By Al N. Seares, Vice-President, Remington Rand Inc. ..... 


SALES POLICIES 


Coming Up: A Ding Dong Battle 
For the Air Conditioning Market 


Before you envy the lush prospects of the air conditioning 
people this year consider the 100-plus competitors, the four 
failures in merchandising strategy, and the ‘weather. Is 
this the year when the men will be separated from the boys? 
By P. Bernard Nortman 


SALES PROMOTION 


P. G. & E. Spotlights Lamps: 

Too Many Folks in the Dark 
Manufacturers and distributors join the utility in a pro 
grammed promotion to fill more sockets with bigger bulbs. 
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Letters Tools For Selling 
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A GOOD SAILOR 


IS DISCOVERED IN BAD WEATHER 


IEN’s markets 
are active now! 


I E N was welcomed and quickly accepted in 
1933, at the bottom of the depression, by 
advertisers with shrunken budgets who HAD 
to work their ad dollars overtime. I E N is no 
marginal, fair weather catch-all to absorb 18¢ 
tax dollars, but a hard-hitting sales maker, 
finding new markets and working for you at 
14¢ per call . . . before, between and after the 
calls of personal salesmen, averaging to cost 
$18 each. 
Whether 1954 is or is not your all-time best 
year it will be better for using this efficient 
selling tool ... I E N ... which is so good for 
selling because it is so constantly and exten- 
sively used for buying. 
Because Industrial Equipment News 
reaches ALL of the healthy, growing in- 
dustries . . . and the healthiest, growingest 
plants in these industries . . . 


I E N’s MARKETS 
ARE ACTIVE NOW! 

The secret of IE N’s HARD SELLING 
for you is the EASY BUYING 
provided for 64,000 product selecting 
officials in the 40,000 plants and buying 
offices which buy BIG and buy OFTEN 

NOW. 
Details? 
Write for NEW 


Media Data File Folder. 


Industrial _ 
Equipment() > 
News = 


» 
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You pays your = 
3 wi and oo EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth A 
ge ts your man New York 16,.N. Y. —_LExington 2-1760 


’ . EDITORIAL 
Let’s examine what you get. He 
. . , | EDITOR Philip Salisbury 
holds forth in a coal mine. He’s a | MANAGING EDITOR................. A. R. Hahn 
mine executive, a superintendent or ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR John H. Caldwell 
engineer. He makes buying deci- | SPECIAL ears 5s gpg tgger tne — 
. . ‘ SENIOR ASSOCIAT Alice B. ) 
sions. (Does he need something you ASSOCIATE EDITORS Harry Woodward, 
have to sell?) He receives, reads and f\ Philip Patterson, Lester B. Colby i 
7 . t 7 CHICAGO EDITOR David J. Atchison 
acts on MECHANIZATION. me WASHINGTON EDITOR Jerome Shoenfeld 
He and 8,550 other key mining personnel buy over ROVING EDITOR................... A. G. Mezerik 
90% of Coal’s billion dollar annual purchases of equip- pry and ECONOMIST. .Peter B. B. Andrews 
ment and supplies. We deliver all of these readers each PRODUCTION MANAGER 
month for a mere 3.9¢ per. The next coal publication ASS'T. PRODUCTION MANAGERS |. 
r e ° , een Weisburgh, Virginia New 
offers 5,096 buying influences for 6.6¢ each. (7.5¢ after EDIT. ASSISTANT Judith Recht 
April 1, 1954.) The 2.7¢ and 3.6¢ differences in our and READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU......H. M. Howard 


your favor are worth investigating if your costs-per- 
contact or per sale are headed out of hand. | ADVERTISING SALES 


So you’ll know how we found out, we’re printing SALES MANAGER John W. Hartman 


: : : | SALES PROM. MGR Christopher Anderson 
our mathematics here, and noting the basis, so you can | ASST. PROM. Mee rove oa 
work it out too. PRODUCTION MANAGER Nancy Buckley 
FIELD MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 16 N.Y. (386 Fourth Avenue; 
LExington 2-1760): Merril V. Reed, W. E. 
cone. Wm. eesenegnen, Randy Brown, 

Coverage of Mine , Gerald T. O'Brien. 

Gi? page rate) | Superintender 4 CHICAGO |, ILL. (333 N. Michigan A 
page rate) uperintendents, * | chigan Avenue; 

Engineers Reader State 2-1266): C. E. Lovejoy, Jr, W. J. 

Carmichael, Thomas S. Turner. 


MECHANIZATION | $330.00 8,551 3.9¢ | SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. (15 East de la 
NEXT COAL | icatio 
PUBLICATION 335.00 5,096 6.6c 


(*Based on June 1953 audits of each publication) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


nk asnncsesacbsoanchsens R. E. Smallwood 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER............ Cc. V. Kohi 
$8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $10.00 


Of course, sound selling isn’t confined to a single month, 
so let’s see what you might accomplish over a year’s 


° ° 7S (quarterly, Part I! of SALES MANAGEMENT); 
time if you follow our logic: editorial “and production <ffices: 1200 Land Title 


Bidg., Philadelphia 10, Pa.; Philip Harrison, Gen- 
eral Manager; Robert Letwin, Editor. 


SALES MEETINGS 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER Raymond Bill 
GENERAL MANAGER Philip Salisbury 
12 pages exclusive in 


SALES MANAGER........... . John W. Hartman 
MECHANIZATION | $3,960.00 3 = é TREASURER Edward Lyman Bill 
VICE PRESIDENTS ........... C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 

12 pages exclusive in ; 


bi ‘ 4 020 00 Merril V. Reed, W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smaliwood 
next coal publication} 4,020. SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is incorpo- 
rated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly on 
the first and fifteenth except in May and Novem- 
‘ . ber when it is published on the first, tenth and 
Isn’t that the way it comes out twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publish 

. 9 Corp. Entered as second — matter wy 
on your slide rule? 1942 at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg 
under the act of te 3, 1879. Ceeteeten “or 
ing) offices, 34 N Crystal S$ +., East Stroud 
burg, Pa. RA... mail to New York office. 
Copyright April |, 1954 by Sales Management, 
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@ Flexible thinking goes into these “flexible pack- 
aging” advertisements for Continental Can Company. 
When this client’s new Shellmar-Betner Division wanted 
to express their mastery of package printing and design, 
they used an unusual symbolic treatment on back covers 
of packaging magazines. Series evidences Continental’s 
creative ingenuity, wins compliments from the trade. 


© Vacation fun to everyone’s taste is the appeal of this 
eye-catching New York State fun map appearing in full- 
color advertisements in major magazines. The concurrent 
newspaper schedule covers 22 markets. Magazine and 
newspaper schedules combined have a total circulation of 
125 million. Four 5-minute television films will also stress 
the theme: “All roads lead to fun in New York State.” 
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@ Seventy-five years ago Thomas Edison invented the 
electric light bulb—and General Electric has kept right 
on developing with it. To commemorate Edison’s birthday 
and light’s Diamond Jubilee, G.E. turned over five pages 
in The Saturday Evening Post to four leading interior 
decorators. The result: a preview of lighting and space in 


a new light—Light for Living. By BBDO Cleveland. 
rep 


@ Over half the people who clip and mail the booklet- 
bringing coupons in these advertisements subsequently 
buy Remington Stud Drivers. (A stud driver is a powder- 
actuated fastening tool that drives steel studs into con- 
crete and steel.) Run in construction magazines, the 
advertisements point out the speed and accuracy of Rem- 
ington Stud Driver operation, stress its economy and ease. 
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INC. Advertising 


Arma continues to earn its 
position as a vital source of 
precision control systems in 
the gyroscopic, electro- 
mechanical, and electronic 
fields largely on a basis of 
the skill and knowledge of 
our Engineering Divisions’ 
more than 1,000 people. 
All of us look forward each 
month to Product Engineer- 
ing as a sure guide to 
what's new and important in 
engineering development. 
C. T. Foss 
Engineering Vice President 
Arma Corporation 
Garden City, New York 


THE MEN WHO DESIGN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


~ He Leads Engineering at Arma 


HE READS PRODUCT ENGINEERIN 


You advertise here to put the power and influence of design- 
engineering’s No. 1 magazine behind your products. 


For many years, the companies which sell to the giant Original Equipment Market 
have recognized the basic influence of product-design engineers in this $30-billion 
market’s purchases of their parts, materials, components, or finishes. 


Just as importantly, they have long made Product Engineering their basic adver- 
tising medium in this market. Year after year, Product Engineering carries far more 
advertising than any other magazine edited for the O.E.M.’s primary buying group. 


The reasons why it does are important to you, and to the sales future of your 
products. And although your nearest Product Engineering representative can give 
you many more reasons for this magazine’s unmatched advertising values, the basic 
ones are these: 


(1). Product Engineering is the only magazine, edited for them, that design engi- 
neers pay to read. 


(2) Over 26,000 of your best customers and prospects now subscribe to Product 
Engineering because it gives them job help and information nowhere else 
available. 


(3) Because its editorial voice is listened to wherever new products are designed, 
its advertisers also command the attention of the men who decide who gets 
the business in the O.E.M. 


In 1953, 880 advertisers put Product Engineering’s power behind 4,422 advertising 
pages. There’s no better time than now to let this magazine work for you. 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 


DISTRICT OFFICERS: Atlanta 3, Boston 16, Chicago 11, 
Cincinnati 8, Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Detroit 26, Los 
Angeles 17, New York 36, Philadelphia 3, Pitts- 
burgh 22, San Francisco 4, St. Louis 8 
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How can more of your salesmen 


develop the “X” factors that 
your top producers have? 


Right now, over 1500 companies are using Research Institute's new 
method for developing in salesmen that certain “something” that 
top producers have that enables them to get so much more business 
than salesmen who lack the ““X” factors. 


This new approach to sales development is different from anything you 
have ever seen. It is much more than a sales training program. It 
develops the salesman—develops the “whole man”—gives him self- 
confidence, engenders high enthusiasm and the ability to think creatively. 
It creates a feeling of importance to society; develops the right attitude 
toward company, job and customer. 


Salesmen like the plan and USE it. 

Five years of research went into the development of a plan that salesmen 
will really use. A study of the pooled experience of more than 30,000 
Research Institute member companies and years spent in testing thou- 
sands of salesmen, served not only to isolate the “X” factors of successful 
selling, but pointed the way to a new “whole man” concept of develop- 
ing these highly desirable sales attributes in men who have not come 
by them naturally. 

Obviously we can’t make a star salesman out of every man you have. 
But, superimposed upon your own training with respect to your product, 
the /nstitute program employs the power of the “third party” influence 
to develop the desirable traits that the immediate superior in a salesman’s 
own company sometimes finds it so difficult to instill. 

This is not shot-in-the-arm “stimulator” stuff that soon wears off. It is 
a solid, adult approach to developing salesmen. 

It's easy to find out how well this will work for you. 

The extent to which this new concept of sales development will help 
increase sales in your organization should not be difficult to determine. 
Half an hour with our representative should do it. The /nstitute cordially 
invites you to see and assess this new field-proven method of helping 
salesmen develop the “X” factors that will enable them to get so much 
more business. 

The coupon is for your convenience. We'll 
work out a meeting date convenient to you. 


FREE — This typical R.1.A. sales analysis on the 
subject of making a sales advantage out of objec- 
tions, explains why objections should be wel- 
comed as a salesman’s best friend. This is much 
more than a rehash of the old worn out “yes, 
but”’ technique. It describes a new proven formula 
of how to meet objections and carry on to the 
sale. A copy is yours for the asking. 


A few of the 1500 companies now profiting by sales membership in Research institute. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
American Credit Indemnity 
Company, New York 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Consolidated Cigar Company 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


A. B. Dick Company 

Evinrude Motors 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gould National Batteries, Inc. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Masonite Corp. 

San Francisco Examiner 
A. 0. Smith Corp. 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc. 
Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
Van Raalte Company, Inc. 


Research Institute of America 


292 Madis Ay New Y y Y MU y 4 
[] Wd like to hear more about how other companies use your new sales 
development plan to improve sales performance. 
(] Please send me free sample sales analysis, “Do You Object to Objections?” 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


SOME CUTTING REMARKS 


© When we opened the mail one 
morning and found a pair of scissors 
firmly Scotch-taped to the letter re- 
produced below we were gratified but 
surprised—March beinz a long dis- 
tance from Christmas. We read on as 
follows: 


Having read the editorial feature on 
“Blab-Off”’ (SM March 1, The Human 
Side, p. 20) I would like to call your 
attention te a similar device which has 
been on the market for years. 


Like the “Blab-Off” it can be used “by 
Baptist ministers in the deep South” to 
clip cigarette and beer advertisements 
from newspapers and magazines. It 
readily eliminates all of the advertise- 
ments which distract the attention of 
those reading the carry-over of stories 
and articles appearing in print media. 
It can be used to remove newspaper and 
magazine advertisements built around 
copy or art themes which TV forbids in 
the name of good taste. It can help main- 
tain the sanctity of the American home 
by keeping such advertising out of the 
publications read by our womenfolk and 
by our children. 


Best of all, by making up a combina- 
tion package featuring a “Blab-Off,” this 
device (the scissors), and a .45 automatic 
for use on salesmen who dare to talk 
about their products, we may in time 
hope for the elimination of all advertis- 
ing and salesmanship. Then we could 
exist in a dream world disturbed only 
by the rising prices which would result 
from the elimination of mass distribution 
techniques. 


To cite the same argument used back 
in the days when people were inventing 
devices to silence radio commercials, if 
an occasional TV commercial is “too 
much blab” it will eventually be discon- 
tinued, a victim of that old Chinese com- 
plaint, “people no buy product.” 


H. A. Egbert 


Lavenson Bureau of Advertising, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF HENS, ROOSTERS AND WORMS 


In the March 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT (Letters column, p. 8) you state you 
have a subscriber who would like to have 
a copy of the poem, “Red Roosters.” 
Although in the poem I happen to have 
in my files the hen is black instead of 
brown I believe possibly this is the one 
he has in mind. 


R. G. Martin 
Southeastern District Manager 


Minnesota Paints, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


& Thanks to Mr. Martin, who was 
the first subscriber to send in the 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Long Distance 


fits right into your sales picture 


Today's successful salesman 
makes the most of his time — 
puts the most in every day. 

That’s where Long Distance 
telephone service is especially 
helpful. 

It provides frequent contact 
with customers and prospects, 
between personal visits. It clears 
up questions. Closes orders. 
Helps to answer inquiries in 
minutes instead of days. And 


because it’s’ friendly, personal— 
it builds good will all along 
the line. 


Long Distance Doesn’‘t Cost—It Pays 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Albany to Hartford ........ 50¢ 
Baltimore to Norfolk ....... 7O¢ 
Cleveland to Grand Rapids . 85¢ 
Houston to New Orleans ...$1.05 
New York to Seattle. ....... $2.50 


These are the daytime station-to-station rates 
for the first three minutes and do not include 
the federal excise tax. 


When you call, remember to 
Call by Number. It’s faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


PRODUCTION PANACEA?... 


Well, not exactly. But industrial and pressure-sensitive tapes have solved thousands of 
production problems. They’ve brought cost-saving efficiency and convenience to such varied 
jobs as packaging, masking, identifying, insulating, splicing, sealing, repairing, holding 

and protecting. 


INGENUITY AND IMAGINATION... 


Consider the countless contributions of the men of science and industry to the development 
of such a seemingly simple thing as tape . . . how they have taken paper, textiles, plastics, 
rubber, resins, reinforcing fibres and filaments, and an endless variety of adhesives . . . have 
engineered them to grip lightly or firmly, to withstand moisture or temperature, to adhere 
to wood, glass, leather, paper or metal. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


New ideas are of little value unless and until something is done about them. And the plain 


fact is that America has outdistanced the world in extending the benefits of inventive 
ingenuity to people everywhere. How can it be explained? 


One reason is that we have found a way to coordinate our efforts . . . to quickly record and 
disseminate ideas and experience. The vehicle is America’s vast all-seeing, all-hearing and 
reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 
As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for— McGraw-Hill magazines 
edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists in analyzing, 
interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our magazines to 
feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and lower 
production costs... for the editorial pages tell “‘how”’ and the advertising pages tell “with what”’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ABC) 
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You see the Friendly 
FREE PRESS Everywhere! 


Use the FRIENDLY, FAST 
GROWING Free las to anne 
every third home in apse 
“Motor Empire’—the De mt 
area market—1,420,000 sas 
holds with a spending capes : 
of more than eight billion ust 
lars. Use the cent am 
is best read, best liked an 


wanted every day. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN 5S, KWIGHT, Publisher 


poem, we now have it in its entirety 
—seven stanzas. Space doesn’t pe-mit 
us to reprint it here but we have 
mimeographed it and will be glad to 
send a copy free to any interested 
reader. Just address “Letters to the 
Editor” department, SALES MAn- 
AGEMEN?T, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. We are reproducing 
below one stanza from this delightful 
session on salesmanship. 


“The old black hen hopped to her perch 
and dropped her eyes to sleep. 

She murmured in a drowsy tone, 
‘Young man, hear this and weep— 
I'm full of worms and happy 

for I've dined both long and well. 

The worms are there as always— 

but I had to dig like bell’!” 


WHO SAID THAT? 


In SM’s “Letters” column for March 1, 
Ernest Eberhard says G. Herb Palin told 
him that he authored the Morton Salt 
slogan, “When it rains, it pours!” 


Could be, for Herb was a prodigious 
producer of catch-phrases. But Howard 
Taylor, one-time Ayer copy man and later 
copy chief of Taylor, Critchfield, Clague, 
Chicago advertising agency, told me just 
as solemnly that “When it rains, it 
pours!” was his coinage for that same 
company. 


“Who knows?” as the Spanish say. 
When “Say It With Flowers” swept the 
country as one of the finesi slogans of all 
time, at least five advertising men claimed 
to have coined it. 


In a conference at N. W. Ayer, when 
we had the Scripps-Howard account, I 
suggested a lighthouse trademark for this 
crusading chain of newspapers. It was 
immediately adopted and run in the ad- 
vertisements as well as on the mastheads 
of the newspapers themselves. Years later 
I read somewhere that a Scripps-Howard 
official had suggested the lighthouse sym- 
bol. It’s like that with slogans. Everybody 
wants to get into the act. 


T. Harry Thompson 


Author, “The Scratch Pad” 
(see last page, this issue) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


RE CALORIES AND “CORPORATIONS' 


Caroline Bird’s article on “Why So 
Many Wives Worry about Executive 
Paunch” (SM March 1, p. 36) was en- 
joyable reading for all the executives at 
Kirsch. We also wish to thank you for 
the very nice mention of No-Cal in your 
Comment column (p. 27, same issue). 


Incidentally we are preparing a 16- 
page booklet to be printed in May, 1954, 
on nutrition and proper dieting. We will 
be happy to offer this, gratis, to your 
many executive readers who are inter- 
ested in maintaining good health and 
get*ing back into shape. 


Milton Wolff 
Advertising Manager 
Kirsch’s Beverages, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(continued on page 16) 
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Adding hot metal at an open 
hearth furnace of the Dominion 
Foundries and Steel Limited. 
Photo: John Morris Studio. 


HAMILTON 


THE PITTSBURGH OF CANADA 


The City of Hamilton, the centre of Canada’s steel industry. 
forty miles south-west of Toronto, offers a prosperous and re- 
Tis ceptive market to. American goods. 

There are 546 manufacturing plants providing steady em- 

ployment for more than 80,000 employees whose combined 
annual payroll exceeds $255,580,998. In addition, there are the 
earnings of 30,000 workers employed in the retail, wholesale 
The Ottawa Citizen and professional fields. 
The Hamilton Spectator Surrounding the metropolitan area is a fertile farm belt, 
(cattle, hog and sheep raising, dairy and fruit farming), which 
contributes substantially to the rural wealth. Local canneries 
The Medicine Hat New: provide employment for hundreds of residents in the towns and 
The Calgary Herald villages of this area. 

The Hamilton Spectator, with a net paid circulation of 
84,249, offers advertisers an adequate and intensive coverage 
The Vancouver Province of this prosperous community. For full market data communi- 

cate with our representatives, Conklin and Woodward, 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. or any of their branches at 
Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


ONE OF THE SEVEN SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA 


The Southam Newspapers 


The Winnipeg Tribune 


The Edmonton Journal 


You can choose 


Use ONE .& 
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targets...By MARKETS 


INDIVIDUALLY—SECTIONALLY— NATIONALLY 


You can concentrate your sales fire on that one market 


where your sales position is strongest, or weakest, or your profit potential 


greatest, or your competition toughest. 


With PICTORIAL REVIEW you can shoot straight at such rich, 
important market groups as Los Angeles, New York, Seattle, Boston. Or you 
can score bull’s-eyes in all 10 of America’s big-volume ‘“‘key” 


markets with but a single, mighty, mass-penetrating blast. 


You can, with PICTORIAL REVIEW, execute a wide variety of 

separate or combination sales shots, locally, sectionally, or nationally. Among 
all great Sunday Magazines, only PICTORIAL REVIEW provides you without 
penalty the tremendous advantage of this dollar-saving flexibility, 


even for your advertisements in color. 


— 
Pictoria NUD 
Review 


HEARST SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS— 


San Francisco Examiner 
Represented nationally by Los Angeles seater 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE Seattle Post-Iintelligencer 


Baltimore American 
9 York 19, N. Y. 
59 Eighth Avenue, New Yor Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Detroit Times 
Chicago American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 


_.- SOME... or ALL TEN pening ere 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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You can think and think and think but you have to know the ropes 
before you can effectively do business with the consumers in the 8 
billion dollar U.S. Armed Forces market. Let us show you the easy 
way to sell to Service families through their own outlets. 


Sales to the 34 million Armed Forces consumers do ‘‘double duty.” 
You profit from the present sale and you establish preference for your 
product which these young buyers carry back to civilian life. 


The newspapers with the greatest Service readership—Army Times, 
Navy Times, Air Force Times, the great Service weeklies, and the 
European edition of Air Force Daily—are your surest way to reach 
these millions of potential customers. 


GET ‘HOW TO SELL’’ DETAILS, SAMPLE COPIES, RATES AND MARKET DATA AT NEAREST OFFICE. 


EUROPEAN 
AIR FORCE DAILY 


Published from London five 
days weekly. Circulation par- 
allels Air Force Exchange 
System abroad 


@ WIDEST SERVICE COVERAGE 
@ LOWEST COST PER 1000 READERS 


@ PUBLISHED IN 12 WEEKLY EDITIONS 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


@ LOW COMBINATION RATES FOR ALL 
FOUR GREAT SERVICE PAPERS 


[ee 


ARMY TIMES a 
NAVY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 


(Members: Audit Bureay of Circulations) 


AIR FORCE ne 


of Service 
Newspapers 


Advertising Offices 


NEW YORK: 41 €ast 42nd St . “LOS ANGELES: 6399 Wilshire Blvd 
CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabash Ave . SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA: R.W. McCarney. 1015 Chestnut St. © BOSTON: John Hancock Bidg 
LONDON e- FRANKFURT © PARIS © ROME © TOKYO ° CASABLANCA 


® Any SM subscriber interested in 
getting this free booklet offered by 
Kirsch can drop a note to us. We will 
hold all requests until the booklet is 
available, then forward the orders on 
to Mr. Wolff who will service them 
directly. Address “Letters to the 
Editor,” SALES MIANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


STEEL STORY A GOLD MINE 


I am sure you want to hear from your 
subscribers when one of your articles sup- 
plies a long-felt need. 


For over a year we have been looking 
for a case history of the successful use 
of market research in supplying sales 
potential information about a base ma- 
terial. Your article about Kaiser Steel 
Corp. in the March 1 issue (p. 48) is the 
first we have been able to find of this tv pe 
in print, and it is an excellent article. 


C. W. Mackay 


Manager, Industrial Research Dept. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


RECESSION—MORE FANCY THAT 
FACT 


Congratulations for vour very” en- 
lightening and dark-cloud-chasing synop- 
sis. It is refreshing to read a really op- 
timistic outlook on the rather questionable 
times. I took you up on your blanket 
permission to use this material and it was 
featured in the March issue of our house- 
organ, “What in the Electrical World.” 
I suspect that many of our readers will 
want copies of this reprint so I am en- 
closing a purchase order for 500 at 3 
cents apiece. Then, too, I want to make 
sure that our salesmen have them for 
discussion with our custemers. 


R. Scott Healy 


Promotion Manager 
Electrical World 
New York, N.Y. 


I think you have done every business- 
man who received “Fancy vs. Fact” a 
great service. I am planning to have it 
reprinted and distributed to all of our 
customers, and have asked the editor of 
our newspaper to use it either in our 
magazine or main section . To have 
put the facts down in a simple concrete 
form as you have done is a worthy effort 
and deserving of commendation. 


D. Arnett Murphy 


Advertising Director 
Afro-American Newspapers 
Baltimore, Md. 


We are enclosing tearsheets of an ad- 
vertisement, first of five in a series, taken 
from your March 15 Trends article— 
“Fancy vs. Fact.” Thought you would be 
interested in knowing how much we think 
of your opinion on present-day and fu- 
ture conditions. 


Charles R. Comstock 


Advertising Director 
The Corning Leader 
Corning, N.Y. 
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Announcement 


The Washington Post announces that it purchased the 


Times-Herald on March 17 and on that date commenced 


publication of a single and enlarged newspaper, 


The Washington Post 


The bringing together of the best features and news-gath- 
ering facilities of these two great newspapers assures both 
the reader and advertiser the most thorough coverage 


offered by any newspaper in the rich Washington market. 


About our policy... 


“We of the staff of The Post — owners, managers, and 
employees — know that only as we conduct our affairs 
with integrity, courage and high purpose can we earn the 
respect of the people, the community and the nation we 
live to serve. We pledge The Washington Post and Times- 


Herald to such service.” 


PHILIP L. GRAHAM 


President and Publisher 


EUGENE MEYER 


Chairman of the Board 


Nationally represented by: 


Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Company; The Hal Winter Company, 
Miami Beach, Florida: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers; 
and The Joshua Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
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“We knew that we must 

inform important people... 
House Beautiful was chosen 

as the principal medium,” 


writes Mr. William M. Stuart, 
President, Martin-Senour Paints 


| Martin-Senour Paints 


Mr. William M. Stuart 
February 1, 195% 


wee 
MAM =. erusar PRES oe 
wr 


Magazi: 
ie m Aveme -” 
York 22, New York 


Consistently, year after year Dear Mr Hoefer; 


we have used Houst ee 
BEAUTIFUL .. . Our couponed to you and the state os eal 

* E 
advertisements have froved the 


House BrAUTIFUL audience 


to be very responsive.’ in ten 
ep the field of home 


More evidence that the use of paint, 
8 
“It pays to be a regular = Ay dS. wont Nn audience 
. ” or on 
House BEAUTIFUL advertiser. which a the availabilitm no 
decorative effecte elated exactly 
BEAUTIFUL MA for walls, ce 


Pain 
cur distribution widen an 


c 
eptance of the Nu-Hue Custom One taen 


Mouse Beall 


e sells both sides 
of the counter 


MAGAZINE 
572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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—FOR YOUR FARM CUSTOMERS 
—FOR YOUR DEALERS 
—FOR YOU 


Most Helpful To Farmers 

Because of Their 

LOCALIZED Editorial 

Policy, The State Farm 

Quad Magazines Are The 

RIGHT SALES MEDIUM 

In The Billion Dollar Farm Market Of 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO AND UTAH 


If your advertising is meant to get farm business, 
give it the advantage of working for you through 
the media that have the maximum acceptance 
among people whose business is farming—STATE 
FARM MAGAZINES. 


In the billion-dollar farm market of the Pacific 
Northwest, your advertising reaches its biggest and 
most receptive audience when it appears in The 
Washington Farmer, The Oregon Farmer, The 
Idaho Farmer, and The Utah Farmer. 


For more than sixty years, Pacific Northwest 
farmers have read and relied on their home-state 


BF ccrenays FOR HARVESTING 
SUGAR BEETS IN THE PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST WHERE THE HOME-STATE FARM 
QUAD MAGAZINES ARE RIGHT FOR HAR 


TING GREATER 


Farm Quad magazines for the LOCALIZED agri- 
cultural news and information most interesting and 
useful to them. Devoted exclusively to crops and 
conditions within the states they serve, the Farm 
Quad magazines deal with sugar beets—not sugar- 
cane; peas — not peanuts; apples — not pineapples; 
and wool rather than cotton. 


As your Pacific Northwest dealers well know, 
the LOCAL TOUCH that makes the Farm Quad 
magazines most helpful to their readers very 
naturally makes them the most effective media for 
building demand for your product at the LOCAL 
LEVEL—where all sales are made. 


FARM LIVING STANDARDS HIGH IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
COMPARED WITH NATIONAL AVERAGES 


41% more farms have telephones 

17% more farms have electricity 

23% more farms have electric washers 
133% more farms have electric water heaters 


23% more farms have automobiles 
51% more farms have motor trucks 
29% more farms have tractors 

13% more farms have grain combines 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, 


San Francisco 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 
STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Loke City 


Dy 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM QUAD MARKET 
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TAKES TWO... Bill and Jord Manowitz parlayed their talents into 
the nation’s biggest moccasin business. The cake is part of a celebra- 
tion of Bill’s 20 years as a shoe entrepreneur. 


“| Was Ignorantly Stubborn" 


This is the story of a 22-year-old employe of a slipper manufac- 
turer, who quit his job in the middle of the depression. With $350 
capital which he had made on a whirlwind sclline tour—ond a car 
on which he owed $600—he went into the wholesaling business him- 
self. Page Horatio Alger: Today the lad—pushing 45-—is one of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers of sports shoes and moccasins, has a 
$10-million a year business—and not a salesman; nope, not a single 
salesman. 


The guy is Bill (“Everyone from the guy who sweeps up around 

here calls me Bill’) Manowitz; his company is Huskies Enterprises, 

, oF advertising Inc., manufacturers of Huskies shoes. Gentle, scholarly Bill is so 

well-liked that recently Huskies’ 19 distributors threw a testimonial 

dinner for him—and his wife. Mrs. ©. happens to be Huskies factory 

New Jersey, news- manager. Her factory is her castle and even Bill has to get a pass to 
enter it. 


linage in Newark, 


papers during 1953 


Vedi Huskies accounts for better than 35% of all moccasins sold annu- 
(from Media ally in the U.S. and the figure is rising. That Bill has been able to 
Records). roll up such a sales fieure is a credit to his judgment (‘or idiocy,” 
as he puts it). When he began his business he was a laughing stock 
for concentrating on moccasins. Moccasins were a dying field. But 
Bill decided that a carefully styled moc would sell: He was the first 
manufacturer to turn out that type of casual shoe in color. His red 
moccasin created a sensation. But to turn it out Bill almost went 
bald. Moccasin lacing was only made in natural color. Manufacturers 
of laces told Bill he was nuts to make laces in color. Finally he 
located a manufacturer who was willing to go through the involved 
business of stripping the leather of oils so that it would take a dye. 
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IGHER," HIGHER’ 


a 
v % 


DAILY _ SATURDAY 


Average circulation of the Average circulation of the 
Chicago Daily News for Chicago Daily News for 
February, 1954, was February, 1954, was 


376,736 | 584,400 


The Highest Daily Average The Highest Saturday Aver- 
for Any Month in This age for Any Month in This 
Newspaper’s History | Newspaper’s History 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper John S. Knight, Editor & Publisher 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: : DETROIT: MIAMI: SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: 
Daily News Plaza 9 Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building 121 S. E. First Street 703 Market Street 1651 Cosmo Street 
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MARKET 


*Chicago exclud 


BLOOMINGTON’S DAILY PANTAGRAPH is 
carrier delivered in 83 cities and towns 
Second largest of 74 evening papers in IIlinois* 
NOW SERVING A STANDARD METROPOLI- 
TAN COUNTY AREA of 121,779 people 
$172,300,000 in retail purchases yearly by Pan- 
tagraph subscriber families! 
Write for full information on 
important merchandising helps. 
Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
BLOOMINGTON PLUS MARKET 


(43,521 people) + 


Che Pantagraph 


Now/ 


PIN-POINT 
YOUR SALES 
EFFORT IN 


JERSEY 


New Jersey is the Industrial Heartland of 
the whole U.S.A.! It's the 6th largest state 
in population and the acknowledged hub of 
the thirty billion dollar market, the richest 
consumer market in the world! 


New Jersey offers unlimited sales potential 
if you know where to sell, whom to sell. The 
N. J. Industrial Directory gives you names 
and titles of 40,000 key people in 15,000 firms! 


Imagine! One book lists over 15,000 firms 
in "x completely different sections: alphabeti- 
cal, geographic, by product sold. Each listing 
gives firm name, address, telephone, names 
and titles of key people, number of employees 
by sex. The 54th year of publication 


Accurate up-to-date edition just off the 
presses! Completely revised: lists 27,683 sep- 
arate revisions, including 2107 new industrial 
firms which opened shop in New Jersey dur- 
ing the past 18 months 


Over 1200 poges crammed with market infor- 
mation on every county and municipality in 
the state. Details on tax and insurance rates, 
population, transportation facilities. 


New Jersey Industrial Directory 
_ Edition 


$ Send check or ask 
ne 


us to bill you. 
é OUR AMAZING GUARANTEE! After 30 days, 


if you are not convinced this book will save 
you ten times its cost over next 2 years, 


return the book for full refund. 


New Jersey Industrial Directory 
407—38th Street, Union City, N 


(79,258 other people) = 


Why does Bill operate his Huskies firm without salesmen? In 
fact, how does he? 


Having been in the shoe business as a salesman, Bill had learned 
that it doesn’t operate like most. The chain store, he had seen, didn’t 
do the bulk of the shoe business. The consumer went to the inde- 
pendent. And how was he to reach 20-30,000 retailers, direct? No 
sales force could possibly cover such scattered distribution. Bill 
wanted to get at the grass roots. “Cross roads stores sell moccasins 
as well as Saks Fifth Avenue.” 


When the cross roads store, or Saks, need stock they don’t want 
to wait for a salesman to have it shipped in from Honesdale, Pa., 
where Bill’s factory is located. So Bill decided on the distributor 
system. Today no retail outlet is located more than 300 miles to 
the nearest distributor’s warehouse. And with shipping costs going up, 
localized warehousing is a tremendous asset and selling point. 


But in the beginning, Bill had to do some real high pressure selling. 
He was considered a revolutionist when he put a white sole and 
white laces on a moccasin. But he was considered a little wacky when 
he insisted that moccasins could be sold on a 12-month basis, rather 
than just as a good-old-summertime thing. “I was ignorantly stub- 
born,” he maintains. 


He Got Tough! 


In the face of terrible price cutting which was rampant in the shoe 
field Bill set a firm price on his Huskies. Anyone who cut his price 
was dropped. And he cracked the bias of the big stores (Macy’s in- 
cluded) against buying from distributors. Larger stores always want 
to buy direct even if the saving is only a fraction of a cent per shoe. 
Most of them refuse point blank to buy from a distributor. But Bill 
has made the name Huskies almost synonomous with moccasins. To 
get his line stores must buy from his distributors—and at the fixed 
price. What's more, they do. But Bill spends most of his time selling. 
He lines up the orders for his distributors. Recently, to show the 
identity he’s built up for Huskies, he sold three large outfits without 
showing a single shoe! 


He arms his distributors with the best in selling tools. One, a 
booklet which shows the line in color, provides material for adver- 
tising, selling suggestions and display ideas. Bill says it works so well 
that orders are signed before the buyer says, “Let me see the line.” 


By promotion and merchandising Bill has increased sales and pro- 
duction 900% since the end of the war. Huskies are known as “‘the 
nation’s most advertised moccasin.” Stanley Moss, who gave up a 
thriving advertising agency of his own to come with Huskies, is now 
its advertising and sales director. So the Manowitz team has built 
its success of fair trade, promotion and honesty. “And having what 
the customer wants,” adds Bill in his dry way. 


But before all this success had flowered Bill knew his bitter days. 
In 1942 tragedy struck—floods. Bill tells it this way: “I stopped at 
a gas station in Port Jervis and asked how things were in Honesdale. 
The attendant didn’t know me. Said a slipper factory was ruined 
there.” The factory was Bill’s. He lost $70,000 in merchandise and 
machines ‘n the flooded factory. His creditors, he adds, were wonder 
ful. Sears, Roebuck, to whom he had sold slippers, gave him a loan. 
By the following year he had paid off everyone. 


In 1946 his wife, Jordana, a former War Production Board ex- 
pediter, came into the firm. She had worked for a law firm dealing 
with the shoe industry. Somehow she became imbued with the idea 
of manufacturing shoes. Bill hired her. “I tell Jord now,” he grins, 

“that I couldn’t ‘afford to pay her that big salary so I married her.” 


And now she’s the only woman plant manager in the shoe industry 
and probably the only one in America. 
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for 
Higher 
Profits 


You'll make the best use of valuable 
time and increase your earnings, too, 
when you fly. Businessmen prefer 

the convenience and economy of 
Capital Airlines’ service. 
And for on-time, low-cost deliveries, 


they also prefer Capital Airfreight. 


General Offices: National Airport, 
Washington 1, D.C. 


| * 
apital 
AIRLINES 


Over 500 Flights Daily between 75 Major Cities 


Big families are back in style. Today, more couples are There are 4 times as many Americans over 65 as in 1900 
having three, four, five—even six children —more than 13 million now, versus 3 million, then 


These explosive changes offer NEW 


31 million people will move this year. Families are mov- Over half our families are “new families.” Of the esti- 
ing to better homes in the same area... from city to mated 37 million married couples living together in 1953, 
suburbs . . . from one section of the country to another more than 22 million have married since 1940. 
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Farm production in America is up 31% since 1940 — in 
spite of a drop of farm population of 20% 


Each month we are adding the equivalent of an Omaha 
to our population—an average increase of 225,000 persons 


OPPORTUNITIES 


to every business 


By making these changes understood, the Institute of Life Insurance is gaining 
greater public appreciation for the services of life insurance 


APRIL I, 


eis INSTITUTE never sells a life insurance 
policy, never collects a premium, but it 
“calls’’ successfully on millions of American 
families many times a year. 
Currently, the Institute is making clear the mean- 
ing of basic changes taking place in America today. 
At the same time, it points out the changes in life 
insurance that help protect the gains most families 
have won in the past decade. 
A central source of information about a business 
handling the more than $300 billion of life insur- 
ance in force in this country today, the Institute of 
Life Insurance achieves for its U.S. and Canadian 
member companies what no one life insurance 
company could do alone. 


90 million policyholders 


Since its organization in 1938, our client has 
worked for the broad interests and the needs of 
America’s policyholders—now numbering ninety 


1954 


million—and of the people at large. It has en- 
couraged saving and self-reliance, fought infla- 
tion, suggested ways of building firmer family rela- 
tionships. And it has explained the benefits of 
“America’s most popular form of thrift.” 


Wide scope, low cost 


Here is a program of mass education carried on with a 
wide scope, uniformity and low unit cost. A program 
no uncoordinated number of individual efforts could 
hope to approach! 


Can mass education help give the public a better 
appreciation of your product, service or industry, 
too? We will be glad to talk with you about it. 
Just call or write: 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, 
D.C., Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, 
Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 


$ 


What in the world interests 
women? African violets, guppies, 
puppies and babies. Antique furni- 
ture and tea cups. Swedish cooking, 
Japanese prints, Dresden china. But 
most of all, other women. 

Female curiosity being what it is, 
one of the best-read, most enjoyed 
woman’s page features in any 
American newspaper is Mary Hart’s 
“Around the Block” column in the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mary Hart is a reporter with a 
unique and irresistible formula. Once 
a week’ she selects a block of homes 
at random and starts ringing door- 
bells. In each of six homes, she strikes 
up a brief but thorough acquaintance 
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with the homemaker-in-residence, 
searching out her tastes and opinions. 
Monday in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, other homemakers in 224 coun- 
ties of 34% states share Mary Hart’s 
stimulating visit with her “‘newly- 
met neighbors.” 

A graduate home economist, 
Mary Hart gets more advice than 
she gives—‘‘how-to’s”’ on entertain- 
ing, decorating, child care, clothes 
. .. things which are always on the 
tip of a woman’s mind. Interviewing 
is easiest, she finds, when husbands 
are home. Reason: men love to brag 
about their wives. 

“Around the Block” records a 
ronounced ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ boom. 
rom picture-framing to refinishing 

the attic, an ambitious succession of 
home improvement projects marks 
the plans of Minnesota families. 
Other noteworthy trends: more 
casual entertaining, a thriving in- 
terest in home freezing ...a back- 
to-the-arts swing . . . a penchant for 
gardening, both plain and fancy. 
use she is a housewife herself 
and mother of a two-year-old son, 
there’s a cozy, one-neighbor-to- 


y | What makes a newspaper great? 


another feeling to Mary Hart’s 
column. “‘Around the Block’”’ shines 
as a good-humored Kaffee Klatsch 
in print, reflecting the resourceful- 
ness, energy and enthusiasms of 
Minnesota homemakers. 

In a region that puts home and 
home-life first among family inter- 
ests (70% of Minnesota homes are 
owner-occupied), Mary Hart’s role 
of “professional” homemaking ex- 
pert offers both challenge and re- 
ward. The respect and loyalty she 
has earned is reflected in the leader- 
ship of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune . . . another reason ‘why 
these are the newspapers people live 
by in almost every community 
throughout the Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY- 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Can She See You? 


A wise old editor once admonished an editorial cub, ““Throw away 
your magnifying glass! If you need it to see the values in that picture 
you're drooling over, how do you suppose your readers, who don’t 
have magnifying glasses, will be able to see what you see?” 


Now we wonder if sales executives and packaging designers think 
about the fact that 35 million women in this country wear glasses? 
And, according to the American Optometric Associaticn, 14 million 
of these women refuse to wear their glasses in public. This means 
they fail to wear glasses when they are shopping, as well as at din- 
ners and cocktail parties. 


This leads to a pertinent question, asked by the Lassiter Corp., 
New York City, designers and printers of packaging: 


If 34 million women shop without glasses—and with impaired 
vision, “Can they readily identify your product . . . see its selling 
points . . . learn why they should buy it? Are package headlines, 
illustrations and selling points clear enough and large enough to be 
readable . . . by every shopper ?”’ ‘ 


Obviously, the shopper in the cartoon places vanity over the practi- 
cal matter of reading the label. In practice, of course, she won’t bother 
to peer at an obscure package—she’ll just pass it up for one she can 
distinguish readily. 


This is just one more major reason why a package redesign job 
may be a must for your product. Have copywriters—and editors— 
peering at the prospect through large, horn-rimmed glasses overlooked 
the obvious? 
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you can’t top NAME BRANDS 
for BUSINESS GIFTS 
and INCENTIVE PRIZES 


to be sure that your customers and your salesmen 
will really want the gifts and prizes you offer... 
give NAME BRANDS. H. B. Davis Corp. offers one 
of the widest selections of NAME BRAND mer- 
chandise in the country... from Arvin to Zippo. 


Housewares, Appliances, Cookware, Silverware, 
Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Radios, Luggage 


fully illustrated 
HAME BRAND CATALOG 
This large, nonmmegpned “gs — 
has more 
cata oP aRAND items beavu- 
tifully illustrated. 
Send for your FREE copy - 


Beez confidential price list— 


Continuous Supply. 

All items stocked for 
immediate pick-up. 

All orders shipped same 
day as received. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


B. DAVIS CORP. 


Mw. 


nthe tae 


Are you satisfied with 
your product’s identification? Sales and 
advertising men know how valuable a 
sparkling name plate can be. Let us help 
you create standout identification that 
reflects your product’s quality— marks 
it for more sales. Send a rough sketch 
or blue print for design suggestion and 
quotation. Write for your copy 
of “Etched or Lithographed 
Metal Products of Quality” 
with full color examples of our 
name and instruction plates. 


CHICAGO THRIFT—ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill, Dept. J _ 
SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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“Our purchasing function provides outstanding opportunities for major 


economies in our costs of doing business.”’ 


HOBART C. RAMSEY, President, Worthington Corporation 


PURCHASING Magazine has served industry s purchasing executives if you sell to 

since 1915, and has achieved recognition through the years as the seadleaes Py RCHASI NG 
PAs own magazine . . . the unchallenged leader in its field. Today CHAUSTY - « . USE 

it delivers the largest available coverage of industrial PAs. 


Measure PURCHASING’s importance in your advertising plans by 
the importance of the audience it serves, and you will see why it 
has become the basic medium on so many leading industrial 
advertising schedules. 


PURCHASING a 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


1417 Industrial Marketing, April; Sales Management, April 1; Printer’s Ink, April 23, 19544 


Always a Place for Basic Selling 


On a hunch we asked our friends at United Air Lines how many 
passenger miles the company flew in 1953. 


Answer: Two billion, 717 million, 408 thousand. 


Next we asked how many passenger miles the company has flown 
since it was formed in April, 1926. 


Answer: 16 billion, 604 million, 485 thousand. 


We asked these questions because we've been struck by the ele- 
mentary sales nature of a current United advertisement. 


Says United Air Lines: 


“Questions you may want answered if you’ve never traveled by 
air.” And United goes on to answer people who are afraid that they 
will be bothered by being up so high, or who wonder how fast flying 
is today, who want to know about the cost, and how to get reserva- 
tions. 


When you've hauled people more than 16 billion passenger miles 
you might be excused if you think everyone knows all about flying. 
But. despite all that has been said and written about flying. it is a 
market with a vast undeveloped potential. Obviously, United recoz- 
nizes this, and is going about encouraging more people to sample 
flying. 


How many industries and companies take for granted the universal 
acceptance of their product or service? We’re all in favor of fre- 
quent reminders to old customers and to prospects of the benefits of 
our product or service, who can apply it, how much it costs, and 
where you can get it now. 


Advance to Hard Selling 


“Tt’s time to advance to hard selling,” declares George O. Hays, 
president, Penton Publishing Co. (Publishers: Stee/, The Foundry, 
Machine Design, New Equipment Digest, Automation.) 


George Hays has something there. We are not a nation which is 
so charmed with its history that we prefer the old to the new. But 
we confess, in sales executives circles, there has been a tendency in 
print and the platform to refer longingly to the days of “good old- 
fashioned selling.” 


“Yesterday's methods,” declares Hays, “were geared to yesterday's 
market. To keep pace with the 1954 market calls for lifting our 
sights to a new American economy each year . one that each year 
is adding the equivalent of another Philadelphia to the U.S. popula- 
tion total.” 


We think the idea of advancing to hard selling will have more 
appeal to salesmen and sales executives under +1 who ar? just now 
experiencing their first really competitive markets. And we know 
darn well it will appeal to the youngsters just coming into selling 
from the schools and from military service. 


There’s a psychological lift to the idea of advancing to new goals. 
The participants get the feeling that they are creating something 
which is their own, rather than being copycats. And where there is 
wholehearted belief there is better performance. 


Let’s have more articles and speeches featuring advancing to good 
selling. 
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Fort Wayne 
BEST FORT WAYNE 
FOR IMOIAMAS 
TEST fg 


ISt_ in midwest in cities of 75,000- 
150,000. 


2nd in nation in same group. 


6th in nation for all cities of all 
size.* 

*Sales Management, Nov. 10, 1953 
THERE'S A REASON . . 
Valuable cooperation on all 
test campaigns. 


Write for the 
“GOLDEN ZONE” MARKET BOOK 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent -for 
The News-Sentinel 
and 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 


THE QUAD.CITIES 
3RD 
IN FOOD SALES 


Among the Eleven 
Standard Metropolitan Areas 
of lowa-lllinois 


60% OF ALL FOOD SALES 

ARE ON THE ILLINOIS SIDE 

COVER THE ILLINOIS SIDE 
WITHOUT DUPLICATION WITH: 


Ze ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Jie MOLINE Dseated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. Notional Representative 


One issue of one magazine... 


26,450,000 consumers” 


T is now possible—with a single issue of a single 


what can this 
mean to 
your product ? 


Instant Coffee 


If, this year, just 3 cups of soluble 
(instant) coffee were consumed 
daily in the households reached 
by a single issue of LIFE, sales 
to this group alone would be 
much greater than the 1953 re- 
tail sales of all brands of soluble 
coffee put together. 


Women’s Suits 


If, this year, the manufacturers 
of women’s suits (all fabrics) 
were to sell just two suits to each 
of the adult women reached by 
a single issue of LIFE, sales to 
this group alone would exceed 
the total 1952 production of the 
entire industry by nearly 9 mil- 
lion suits. 


magazine—to reach 26,450,000 American men, 
women, and children over ten. 


With a single issue of a single magazine, it is possi- 
ble to reach into 11,880,000 U. S. households—or 28 
out of every 100 households in the entire nation. 


LIFE Magazine—and only LIFE—gives you this 


Women’s Shoes 


If, this year, the largest manu- 
facturer of women’s shoes were 
to sell just two pairs to the wom- 
en in each of the households 
reached by a single issue of LIFE, 
his sales to this group alone 
would exceed his 1952 produc- 
tion by over 7 million pairs. 


Small Appliances 


If, this year, the manufacturers 
of electric toasters sold only one 
toaster to just one out of every 
three households reached by a 
single issue of LIFE, sales to this 
group alone would exceed by far 
the entire 1953 toaster sales of 
all manufacturers combined. 
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11,880,000 households’ 


opportunity, unequalled in all publishing history. 
It's a BIG market. But HOW BIG for you? 


The following examples—in many different business 


*From A Study of Four Media(1953), by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


tFrom A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE 


(1952), by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. For copies of these studies, 


write to A. Edward Miller, Market Research Director, LIFE, 9 


fields—will show that the LIFE audience is not just a 
big statistic, but a great multitude of people whose 
buying can vitally affect your own business, now and 


in the future. 


Frozen Juice 

If, this year, the makers of frozen 
orange juice were to sell just two 
cans each week to the house- 
holds reached by a single issue 
of LIFE, sales to this group alone 
would exceed by far the total 
1953 production of the entire 
frozen food industry. 
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Room 
Air Conditioners 
If, this year, the makers of room 
air conditioners were to sell one 
unit to just one out of every 15 
households reached by a single 
issue of LIFE, sales to this group 
alone would equal the total 1953 
sales of the entire industry, 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


First in circulation 


First in readership 


First in advertising 


Brushless 
Shaving Cream 


If, this year, the manufacturers” 


of brushless shaving cream sold 


just one 59¢ container every third 


month to the men in each of the 
households reached by a single 
issue of LIFE, sales to this group 
alone would far exceed the 1952 
sales of all brands combined, 


Mattresses 


If, this year, just one new mat- 
tress were sold to each of the 
households reached by a single 
issue of LIFE, sales to this group 
alone would be considerably 
greater than the total 1952 mat- 
tress production of all manufac- 
turers in the industry, 


It’s the time for 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING IN 
MIDWEST FARM MARKET! 


A timely independent 
survey gives you the FACTS 
| on major media 


A survey supervised by one of the nation’s 
leading advertising agencies, as interested as 
you are in making advertising do an efficient 
job, maps out a simple, direct route to more 
1954 sales in the 8 Midwest states—the rich- 
est farm market in the world. 


YOU'LL WANT TO SEE and analyze the results for your- 
self. But there’s no need to hold you in suspense about two 


facts: MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Midwest Unit Farm Papers are read regularly ee SS 14% 
and preferred by more Midwest farm families A survey of 6,049 Midwest 


: , a ce nn farms, supervised by Batt 
° . 2 4 : ; P , supervise y Batten, 
than any other media in the market. Their — : Gaseeknaes “3° Seiten, Gueite & Ccbom, 
preference score is 38°, higher than the four Sg pay a 4% Inc., shows 38% more prefer- 
national farm magazines combined. ~ = PUBLICATION "C” ence for the Midwest Unit Farm 
rs ar Papers than for all 4 national 

farm magazines combined. 


A glance at the charts at the right also tel!s the story of how 2 0 saan 


reader preference is correlated with advertiser preference 

for Midwest Unit Farm Papers, a trend that has grown 

steadily stronger ever since keen competition for sales devel- a 

oped in 1948. : MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
é | 


eet" +28% 
If you agree it’s the time for more selective advertising, get 


your copy of the survey brochure, ““Midwest Farmers’ First ER’ SING : “pre ee | 
¢ 


Choice.” The unbiased facts will convince you it’s the time 
to buy the Unit—one order, one plate at a substantial saving FOUR “D" 
in rates NATIONIAL -32% 


ARM 
MAGA INES 
Sales Offices at: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York; 59 East Madison 


Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California; 1324 Wil- & © 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California; 505 N. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas. % age Rey Net 4 ees oe 


WHERE FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS. .AND GOOD LIVING! 
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Is the "List" Price Buyer 
Really a Boob or Sucker? 


On page 42 you will find some rather startling facts 
under the heading “Our Tottering ‘List’ Prices” and 
accompanying it are seven possible answers to the problem. 


It is obvious to everybody that price cutting, in one 
form or another, is rampant in the big cities. Through 
discount houses, friendly wholesalers who want to make 
a quick buck, retail price cutters who are habitual price 
slashers and other retailers who are desperate for cash, 
anyone with a modicum of ingenuity or persistence can 
get anywhere from 15% to 35% off the official list price. 
Those who pay the full list price are generally considered 
to be suckers or boobs or people who are closely supervised 
employes of manufacturers whose products are fair traded 
and who must therefore, “play the game.” 


We wondered whether people in small cities—in the 
so called Heart of America — were finding ways and 
means of making important financial savings on high- 
ticket merchandise. We asked Eugene Whitmore, who 
was S\’s managing editor in the 20’s and who now lives 
in a small Texas City, to investigate the subject in that 
area. His answer is that no matter where you live you 
can get it wholesale. 


One of the seven possible answers is that manufac- 
turers maintain the present list prices but increase their 
wholesale prices and use the difference between the old 
and new prices to put more advertising and merchandising 
help back of their legitimate retailers. ‘This is not an 
original idea. How it might work out can be seen in 
the office furniture business. The generally accepted dis- 
count among makers of wood office furniture is 50 off 
list, plus another 5% if carload lots are purchased, plus 
miscellaneous other discounts of various kinds. The re- 
sult of all these discounts is that there is no money left 
for large-scale consumer advertising. Practically no wood 
office furniture has consumer acceptance and it’s a field 
for rampant price cutting and discount selling. 


Their competitors among the makers of steel desks 
offer a smaller discount. They police their dealers more 
strictly and they have (at least relatively) more money 
with which to advertise and to build brand acceptance. 


EFFECTIVE PRICE ENFORCEMENT 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association has made 
a survey indicating that 60% of all sterling silver flat- 
ware now sold in New York moves through discount 
houses; the sales manager of a Dallas distributing- 
manufacturing firm estimates that discount houses ac- 
counted for 70% of all home air-conditioning sales in 
Dallas last year, and in the same city another appliance 
man, agreeing with that estimate, adds, “Anyone who 
is selling air-conditioners at list price must be pretty 
smart.” 


In general, manufacturers look the other way when 
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their products are sold below fair trade minimums but 
there are exceptions to the rule and the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. is one. This is what they are doing, according 
to J. H. Asthalter, General Merchandise Manager: 


“Last fall we carefully scrutinized our records and 
placed a ‘D.N.S.’ or ‘Do Not Ship’ notice opposite the 
names of any accounts that we had reason to suspect 
were either discounting our merchandise or wholesal- 
ing it to accounts who did. 


“At our January sales meetings in Chicago, New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco, we talked 
approximately two hours with our sales force to re- 
afirm our basic policies on price maintenance and 
selective distribution. I then took each salesman’s 
dealer book and went over with him the accounts in 
his territory, again culling out accounts that he felt 
would not adhere to our policies. We told the salesman 
very frankly that if there was any doubt as to whether 
an account should be retained or cut off, he should 
weigh the value of that account against his job. 


“In addition to the foregoing, we retained the serv- 
ices of the William J. Burns Detective Agency, the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency, and the Willmark Shop- 
ping Service to help us police our dealer organization. 


“We notified the trade that ‘we would first of all 
cut the price-cutting dealer off our list. And, if we 
could not stop the dealer any other way, we would 
enjoin him from selling our merchandise at reduced 
prices, wherever it was legally possible to do so. If the 
retailer who wae selling our merchandise at a reduced 
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price was not a dealer, we would take every necessary 
step to stop him from selling our merchandise and then 
we would attempt to locate the source who was sup- 
plying him and see that that source was cut off’.” 


CUTTING OUT THE WHOLESALER 


Every so often some genius comes up with the idea 
that he is going to make umpty-millions by cutting out 
the wholesaler. It sounds rosy~ in theory, but usually 
this so-called genius comes a cropper because he hasn’t 
eliminated the function of the wholesaler. 


Dealing direct, he takes on the costs and headaches for 
which the wholesaler earns his commission. 


We were thinking of that the other day when we read 
of the bankruptcy of Muntz Television Inc. Muntz cut 
out both the wholesaler and the retailer. He set up his 
own branches which dealt directly with the public, but 
there was no change in the functions performed—ship- 
ping costs, storage costs, bookkeeping, sales, etc. The 
Wall Street Journal story said “Company officials attrib- 
uted the losses to a number of repossessions of Muntz 
sets and the unprofitable operations of some of the com- 
pany branches. Muntz, unlike most other TV firms, sold 
direct to consumers through company-owned dealerships 
rather than through distributors and independent dealers.” 


It reminds us of another manufacturer who set out to 
make TV sets shortly after the end of the war. He had 
developed a big electronics business supplying war needs 
and had the technical know-how to turn his plant over 
to the making of television sets. He said “I’ve got a better 
idea than General Electric, RCA, Philco and the others 
—lI'm going to cut out the distributors and sell direct 
to only a few hundred of the leading stores of the coun- 
try. To hell with the distributors and the small outlets. 
I'll have one good store in New York, one in Chicago, 
etc.” 


He lasted about one year. His set was no better tech- 
nically than the mass-produced sets turned out by the big 
makers but because of his small production, his unit costs 
far exceeded theirs—and those extra costs were much 
greater than the dollars which were earned by the whole- 
salers of RCA, General Electric and Philco. 


TEACHING SELLING THROUGH TV 


Instead of merely deploring the general lack of both 
good selling and good sales training, particularly at the 
retail level, the Detroit Sales Executives club is actually 
doing something about it. 


With the cooperation of the Detroit club, Michigan 
State College is now offering the first University TV 
course on salesmanship principles and practices. Typical 
of the programs was one put on in mid-March over sta- 
tion WKAR-TYV in Lansing, with three members of the 
Detroit club appearing in a panel discussion of the sub- 
ject “Answering objections and closing sales.” Members 
of the panel were Henry L. Schmutz, Director of Sales 
Education, Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. ; 
A. A. Togeson, vice-president in charge of sales, Bull 
Dog Electric Products Co.; William F. Horsch, District 
Sales Agent, American Hollow Boring Co., and Steel 
Division, Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
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TOWARD MORE SCIENTIFIC SELLING: 


In the company’s annual report for 1953, Thomas B. 
McCabe, President of The Scott Paper Co., explains that 
the company has an ambitious program for substantially 
increasing sales over the next five years. ““The prospect,” 
he says, “does not over-awe us because we are basically 
a sales-minded organization. Everything we do in manu- 
facturing, in the laboratory, in the office, and in finance 
has as its central purpose, the support of the company’s 
distribution activities. The exemplary 1953 record of our 
people in this respect is a source of great pride to me.” 


Then he goes on to say, “My chief concern about 
business has been that many sales organizations may have 
lost some of their effectiveness after operating for so long 
in a seller’s market and that businessmen may have lost 
some of their competitive spirit. Over the last 13 years 
America has scientifically developed the greatest produc- 
tion machine in the world and we have made, through 
science, great strides in research. Yet, knowing as we do 
that what is produced must be sold, we have failed in 
the recent boom years to turn the revealing light of the 
scientific approach upon the elements of distribution to 
the extent we have on material, products and manufac- 
turing processes. 


“In Scott Paper Co. we strive in every possible way 
to promote the art of personal selling as well as the science 
of mass distribution. We use the facts and advice of our 
advertising counselors and others in the development of 
our sales and advertising programs, but there are great 
voids in the information available in these areas. For 
example, we must learn how to determine in advance and 
with more certainty the relative results of advertising, 
promotion and personal sales expenditures before we can 
apply manpower and resources to distribution as effec- 
tively as we apply them to production.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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He's Getting Results... Are You? 


Together with more than 300 other AVIATION AGE ad- 
vertisers, this man is getting visible results from his 


advertising ... more sales leads, nine times out of ten, 
than from all other aviation magazines combined. 


In the past 12 months, AVIATION AGE relayed to manufac- 
turers more than 90,000 inquiries from technical-manage- 
ment men in all fields of aviation . . . 90,000 requests for 
help . . . 90,000 opportunities to land a contract. 


If your advertising is already reaching the .more than 
30,000 technical-management readers of AVIATION AGE, 
ask your sales department to show you their record of 


inquiries produced. If you are not now in AVIATION AGE, 
call your local AVIATION AGE representative. He’ll be 
glad to show you the results your competitor is getting 
from AVIATION AGE. 


To get results in the aviation market, tell your product 
story in AVIATION AGE... 
The magazine of 
Aviation’s Technical Management 
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Coming Up: A Ding Dong Battle 
For the Air Conditioning Market 


Before you envy the lush prospects of the air conditioning 
people this year consider the near-100 competitors, the 


four failures in merchandising strategy, and the weather. 
In 1954 will the men, at last, be separated from the boys? 


BY P. BERNARD NORTMAN 


This summer almost 100 manu- 
facturers, enticed by sensational sales 
by the industry last year, will battle 
it out for the air conditioner market. 

This year more retailers will try 
their hand at selling air conditioners, 
mainly window-size units. 

For all hands there are two big 
questions: 

1. Are present merchandising 
methods good enough to move antici- 
pated output? 

2. Will the newcomers gain a pros- 
perous toe-hold in an industry marked 
by great promise, but racked with 
weather uncertainty and ruthless price 
cutting? 

High consumer income and two 
successive record-breaking heat waves 
have given the industry a tremendous 
boost. Is the industry’s progress more 
luck than plan? 

The industry by and large con- 
tinues to base its appeals to consum- 
ers on the negative “escape the heat” 
theme which works well enough 
when temperature soars into the 90’s. 
But, strangely, air conditioning, born 
and nurtured in the marketing-wise 
appliance industry, still ignores the 
health-utility-efficiency concept of 
marketing. 

If the air conditioning industry is 
to mature and prosper, it must over- 

*come these four major obstacles: 


1. Seasonal Nature of Sales: 
For the nation as a whole, almost 
65% of room air conditioners are 
sold in June, July and August. 
Almost 80% are sold between May 
and December. Sales by regions show 
an even greater concentration in many 
areas than these nation-wide figures. 
For example, in the northern and 
central parts of the U.S., which con- 
tain the bulk of the population, almost 
all the sales are made during the 
one- or two-week period of intense 
heat. Thus, when the weather turned 
cool in late July and early August 
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last year, consumer interest was re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point 
to be dramatically revived in early 
September when an_ unprecedented 
heat wave struck. Sales on a more 
uniform basis throughout the year are 
realized only in the South. 


2. Dealer Reluctance: Consciously 
or not, dealers still hesitate to accept 
air conditioners as a major appliance. 
Because of the traditional short sell- 
ing season in heavily populated areas, 
dealers view their inventories with 
uneasy concern, hoping for an early, 
protracted heat wave. If the heat 
wave fails to materialize or arrives 
late in the season, prices are drastic- 
ally cut to get the stock moving. If 
and when the heat wave does come, 
a landslide business can exhaust stocks 
in 10 days, leaving dealers in the posi- 
tion of being unable to meet demand. 
The loss is therefore twofold; first 
from the early season price cutting, 
then from short supply. What is so 
unpredictable as the weather? Yet the 
success of the home air conditioning 
business depends to a great extent on 
the dealer’s ability as a weather 
prophet. 


3. Retail Chaos: Again because of 


the short selling season, manufactur- 
ers and retailers urge every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who has a store to 
take on a line of air conditioners. 
Air conditioners are offered as a side- 
line in electrical, plumbing, furniture, 
luggage, typewriter, auto parts and 
repair and radio and TV shops, in 
addition to the usual appliance stores. 
Price cutting, low profits and sub- 
standard installation and services re- 
sult from this indiscriminate choice 
of dealers. So serious has the price- 
cutting question become, that a dealer 
group in New York City has organ- 
ized an Air Conditioning Sales and 
Service Dealer Organization. <Ac- 
cording to this group, air conditioners 
are marketed at only $10 to $15 
above wholesale prices even in times 
of shortages, at a gross profit of only 
3% of sales. 

The sale of a technical apparatus 
by uninformed dealers not only in- 
conveniences the public but blackens 
the reputation of a commodity which 
is basically one of man’s great bene- 
factors. Too often, wrong-size units 
are sold and improper instructions 
given by dealers inadequately trained 
to make proper surveys. 


4. A Luxury, Impulse Item: Present 
emphasis continues to be on brand, 
company, color, ease of installation 
and operation, discounts, comfort. 
The industry has not been able to rid 
its mind of the false logic that be- 
cause its primary value is of a sea- 
sonal nature the home air conditioner 
must remain in the luxury class. If, 
for example, the refrigerator industry 
had operated on that premise, we 
would still be using ice-boxes in the 
summer and window units in the 


About the Author 


The look ahead to this year’s air conditioner market is by the author 
of “A Second Look at Last Summer’s Boom in Air Conditioner Sales” 
published in the October 15, 1952, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


P. Bernard Nortman, who has surveyed marketing problems for the air 
conditioning and other industries for companies and brokers, now is econ- 
omist in the Comptroller’s Division, Lever Bros. Co., New York City, 
handling marketing budgets for soaps, synthetic detergents, and vegetable 
shortening. He has taught economics at Columbia and at Rutgers. 
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winter. Cold cereals, too, were once 
only a summer food, until the makers 
of ‘“‘Wheaties” undertook consciously 
to market its product on a_ year- 
round basis. The acceptance of a 
product lies not so much in the 
frequency of its use as in the need 
it satisfies on the occasion of its use. 

Inadequate as the measures are, 
there is evidence that the industry is 
beginning to appreciate the need for 
remedial steps. Most conspicuous per- 
haps is the sight of an air conditioner 
on a cold, blustery March day. In 
fact, air conditioners may soon replace 
the robin as the harbinger of spring. 
A few companies are even conducting 
winter advertising and promotional 
campaigns in an effort to spread the 
selling season. This off-season adver- 
tising for home air conditioners has 
been hailed by some as the solution to 
the seasonal sales problem. 

An examination of this year’s pre- 
season advertising shows that stress is 
laid on three features: 

1) off-season discount or free in- 
stallation or both; 


2) institutionalization of a particu- 
lar company name; 


> 


3) the heater that comes with the 
cooler put out by a number of com- 
panies. 


It is left to the consumer to fill 
the all-too-important gap between 
these three points and the value of 
and need for an air conditioner; on 
the basis of this advertising the in- 
dustry hopes to judge the prospects 
for all-year sales. 

Another device to combat impulse 
buying and spread the sales season is 
in the introduction of an air condi- 
tioner which heats as well as cools. 
This should be effective in all-year 
warm weather climates such as the 
South, where no central heating sys- 
tems are employed and heat is desir- 
able on sporadic occasions. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is the North 
that contains the vast bulk of the 
population. 

Companies give discounts to deal- 
ers who take early shipments and in 
turn dealers can and do offer a cus- 
tomer discount for spring purchases. 
Although these pre-season dealer and 
consumer discounts will help spread 
the selling season somewhat, the 
effectiveness for off-season buying of 
a price incentive alone on a commod- 
ity marketed more as a luxury than 
a necessity is limited. That the in- 
dustry proposes an official resort to 
pre-season price cutting is evidence of 
a lack of confidence in its product. It 
would be hard to conceive of say, the 
automobile industry, offering a pre- 
season price discount in the absence 
of a serious business recession. 
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you feel... 


... Obviously 


TELLS BENEFIT STORY: Mitchell sells health, a year-round appeal, not just 
summer cooling to be thought of on hot days. Prediction: Industry will reach its 
greatest growth when it stresses benefits, transforming today’s luxury item into 


a necessary appliance. 


To compensate for losses, one com- 
pany is setting up a reserve fund to 
be divided among dealers on the 
basis of conditioners sold and left 
over as of a pre-determined fall date. 
The establishment of such a reserve 
furd to cushion the financial shock 
when prices are cut on left-over con- 
ditioners is a fine idea marred only 
by the fact that the greater the need 
for the cushion, the smaller is the 
fund. The reserve fund will help to 
equalize, not neutralize, among par- 
ticipating members, losses on left- 
over units. 

As palliatives these measures will 
help to relieve the symptoms, but the 
future of air conditioning depends on 
whether it is to be marketed as an 
impulse luxury item cr as a basic 
utilitarian commodity. 

To date the former concept has 


prevailed and within that framework 
air conditioning has enjoyed a tre- 
mendous success. 

That last year some 800,000 room 
air conditioners were sold compared 
with one million units for the entire 
1946-1952 period, is testimony to its 
recent progress. Similarly, about 50,- 
C00 central unit systems were in- 
stalled in individual homes last year, 
a volume almost equal to total instal- 
lations up to that time. 

As for store and other service in- 
stallations, about 70,000 units were 
added last year to the 350,000 or 
400,000 previously installed. 

Also, compared with other appli- 
ances, room air conditioners showed 
the most sensational growth between 
1952 and 1953, with an increase in 
sales of 134%, while radio and tele- 

(continued on page 104) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 6y warry woonwarp 


Kasco's New V-P: 
He Went to the Dogs 


Back in 1936 Kasco Mills, Inc., got into the dog fuod 
business. And in that same year a dog fancier by the 
name of Edwin M. Knapp gave up his Stoneway 
Kennels and tied his leash to Kasco’s door. He served 
as sales manager of the Dog Food Division until 
recently, when the company named him v-p in charge 
of dog food sales. Under Ed’s guidance, the company’s 
dog food business has already shot skyward. In the 
month of January alone, more Kasco dog food was 
sold than in the first six years of its manufacture. 
“In dog food sales,” he says, “we're heading for the 
top.”’ On the side, he leads the New York State Bird 
Dog Association, and he’s a member of the board of 
directors of Buddies, Inc., an organization which uses 
dogs to teach confidence and provide companionship for 
blind children. First thing Ed did when he moved into 
a new home recently at Waverly, N.Y.: ordered a 
kennel for his English Setters. 


From Philly To Texas 
To Sell Saladmasters 


When Saladmaster Sales, 

Inc., Dallas, decided to go 

into the stainless flatware 

business—while doubling 

sales efforts on its food 

appliances and cookware 
products—the Texas outfit began scouting 
for a man who could do the job. He’s been 
found and his name is Harry E. Boyden, 
for the past six years in charge of sales for 
Fine Arts Sterling Silver Co. Harry’s new 
Saladmaster title: general sales manager. 
Saladmaster’s new departure will be known 
as the Celebrity Division. Distribution on 
the ‘new mode” in stainless will be na- 
tional. Boyden is spending his time flying 
around the country with a kit of the new 
tableware and a full head of specialized 
know-how for moving tableware. He’s 
certainly tailor-made for his new job. Salad- 
master also makes waterless cookware; for 
14 years before Boyden joined Fine Arts he 
was with Wear-Ever. His last job there 
was assistant to the general sales manager. 
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Carpenter Steel's GSM— 
A Man of Divers Talents 


Omar V. Greene is the new general sales manager for 
The Carpenter Steel Co. He’s also a one-man craft shop. 
And he certainly disproves a theory that steel men—and 
particularly steel men who are sales men—can’t find time 
for anything but business. But—Greene’s business before 
Greene's pleasures: The former New England manager 
for Carpenter, he joined the company in ’28 as a metal- 
lurgist, 12 years later became manager of tool and alloy 
steel sales. Got his degree as a metallurgical engineer 
from Lehigh. He talks a bit like the late Robert Benchley, 
looks not unlike him. For 27 years he lived in Reading, 
Pa., (Carpenter’s home), is moving back into a house 
big enough to house his hobbies. He makes pottery in his 
own kiln; he’s an accomplished pewter etcher; he makes 
bedspreads on a loom which weighs 1,000 pounds; he 
fashions jewelry from semi-precious stones for his wife. 
At the moment, he says, his work keeps him too busy to 
take on any more “serious” hobbies! 
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From The Furnishings 
To The House Itself . . . 


Sumner J. Robinson has spent several years (as v-p for 
sales) convincing people that only Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co.’s products were fit for the floors of their 
homes. Now he’s going to convince them that the only 
homes fit to lay their Bigelows in are National Homes 
Corporation’s. National prefabricated 
housing: It is, in fact, the country’s largest such manu- 
facturer. Some 56,000 of the company’s neat, well- 
designed houses already dot the nation, from Florida 
to California. The houses range from around $6,000 
to $20,000; National, which was founded in 1940, 
plans to produce 25,000 homes in ’54. Selling them will 
be the job of the widely-known Mr. R. He’s a mem- 
ber of the planning council, American Management 
Association, director at large of the National Sales 
Executives and a director of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York. He’s listed, too, as a lecturer at Tuck 
School, Dartmouth College, his own Alma Mater. 
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How to Factuate 
Increased Sales 
...and Profits 


These seven check points have been worked 
out by Al N. Seares, vice-president, Remington 
Rand Inc., New York City, who is past chairman 
of National Sales Executives, Inc. 

They are the bases for a program which Mr. 
Seares has presented to members of numerous 
sales executive clubs in the past year. 

Says Mr, Seares: “Knowledge is not power. 
Motion is not progress. Purposeful action, di- 
rected by knowledge and motivated by the desire 
for progress, is the only sure and tested path to 
increased sales profits.” 


3 WAYS TO INCREASE 
SALES 


1. By obtaining new customers. 


2. By awakening dormant accounts 
to action. 


3. By increasing business from active 
customers. 


COMPANY RECORDS 


. Sales order analysis. 

. Market research data. 

. Account potential determination. 
. Credit ratings. 

. Ledgers — status of account. 

. Trade information, 

. Executive contacts — reports. 

. Customer complaints. 


. Service reports. 


SALES ORDER ANALYSIS 


. By salesman. 

. By territory. 

. By product. 

. Salesman by line. 

. Territory by product line. 

. End use — industry by product. 


. Invoice number — sequence and zero balancing 
audit. 


8. Salesman by city by class of product. 


. Product by quantity crdered. 
. Credit rating vs. sales. 


. Analysis of point of shipment to point of desti- 
nation. 


. Analysis of returns (credit) by reason. 
. Cost of sales. 

. Freight and postage. 

. Customer by product. 
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PRODUCTIVE SELLING TIME SALES DEVELOPMENT 


. Better “time-control” for salesman. . Better sales presentations. 


. More equitable territory assignments. . Improved selling tactics. 


. Mor : , 
ore scheduled calls . Dormant account revival. 


. Routines simplified. 
. Better balance of orders. 
. Reduced travel time and expense. 
. Improved product line distribution. 
. Less turnover or personnel changes. 
. More orders and volume. 
. Better planned calls. 


. More satisfied users. 
. Increased effectiveness of advertising and sales 


promotion aids. . Uncovered potential accounts. 


. More productive surveys and reports. . Inadequate call frequency. 


SELECTIVE ACCOUNT COVERAGE SALESMEN'S CALL REPORTS 


. Selective — planned coverage of territory. . Account information. 


- More positive — account coverage. . Competition — status — lost orders. 


. Higher ratio in prospect development. - Calle — efforts to results. 


. Higher percentage of accounts kept active. . ie . 
. Inspection and/or service information. 
. Fewer lost orders. 
. Account analysis — survey information. 
. Fewer dormant accounts — or lost customers 
. Quotations and prospect status. 
. Balanced selling with emphasis on profitable 


seeme. . Product interest and application, 
. Greater account penetration to sales potential. . Selling proficiency. 


. Desirable executive contacts strengthened. . Demonstrations — results. 
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Our Tottering Retail “List” Prices... 


With the discount houses in the big cities and the small- 
town dealers racing with each other to help consumers ‘get 
it wholesale," fewer buyers are willing to pay "list." 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE* 


I came home to Texas last fall 
with a new Leica camera and a big 
F 1.5 lens. Showing the outfit to the 
local druggist I boasted about the big 
bargain I had obtained in the lens. 
The “box’”’ was sold to me at list. 

“Huh, Gene, you are a big chump. 
Thirty miles away in Austin there’s 
a semi-wholesaler who publishes a 
catalog offering as much as 20% off 
on practically all cameras,” the drug- 
gist told me. 

Big-city discount houses are an old 
story to all sales managers. But per- 
haps not so well known are the many 
dodges used in small towns, many of 
them by the very merchants who have 
the biggest stake in maintaining a 
price structure, to help consumers 
obtain wholesale or near-wholesale 
prices. 

There is the variety store merchant 
who has an account with a wholesale 
hardware house. He sends customers 
to this hardware wholesaler where 
they pick up big-ticket items he does 
not carry in stock. The items are 
billed to the variety store and the 
farmers and small-town folk take the 
stuff home in their farm pick-up 
trucks. 

One of the old dodges is the “last 
year’s model” trick. I bought two 
Fedders room coolers in the spring of 
1953—both at substantial discounts 
on the representation that they were 
carry-overs from 1952. But I later 
learned that they were current mod- 
els; the dealer used the “last year’s 
model” gag as a convenient excuse 
for closing the sale to me. 

Many different categories of im- 
portant citizens in small towns never 
seem to pay full list prices for any- 
thing. The mayor, city councilmen, 
firemen, policemen and other city em- 
ployes expect and obtain goods “at 
wholesale,” in many communities. In 
one Texas town even the gas com- 
pany supplied gas to city dignitaries 
free of charge until a new manager 
came and started billing the city off- 


*See “Is the ‘List’ Price Buyer Really a 
Boob or Sucker?” 
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cials at regular rates. One man be- 
came so enraged he threatened to 
obtain an injunction against the gas 
company for charging him regular 
rates. The lawyer he consulted 
talked him out of the action, but he 
didn’t speak to the new gas company 
manager for months. 

In other towns the preachers, 
priests and teachers have special dis- 
count privileges on big-ticket items. 
Doctors seem especially reluctant to 
pay retail prices for anything. Their 
ability to get merchandise at whole- 
sale prices is increased by the utter 
confusion which reigns in all distribu- 
tion channels today. 


What They Sell Now 


For example: The dry goods 
wholesalers have taken on household 
items in addition to the traditional 
soft goods they once handled exclu- 
sively. These houses solicit business 
from drug stores, and often permit 
druggists to buy in retail quantities 
at wholesale prices. The druggist 
buys big-ticket items through a non- 
drug wholesaler and permits his doc- 
tor friends to pick up the bargains at 
the invoice figure, with nothing in the 
way of compensation to the druggist 
for his trouble. 

When a hardware, toy, notion, and 
even automobile supply wholesaler 
calls on druggists the gates are flung 
wide open for the druggist to “accom- 
modate” his friends by buying quick 
freeze units, outboard motors, room 
coolers and what have you for his 
friends. 

Many retailers seem to have a per- 
fect horror of paying retail prices for 
anything. Thus the druggist buys cer- 
tain items at wholesale for his friend 
the clothing merchant, and the cloth- 
ing merchant comes back with a fall 
overcoat at factory price for the 
druggist. Perhaps no one has a right 
to object to such friendly cooperation 
between merchants, but it never 
seems to stop there. 


Nor is this the end of retail buying 
at wholesale prices. A bank I know 
about bought a quantity of coffee- 
makers to use as Christmas presents 
to certain customers, correspondents 
and others who are in a position to 
favor the bank. Then the bank tell- 
ers, cashiers, machine operators and 
other employes were permitted to buy 
the same coffee-makers from a whole- 
sale gift specialist, thus robbing the 
bank’s retailer customers of many po- 
tential sales. 

Automobile dealers began to buy 
prize or incentive merchandise for 
their salesmen. The prices, while not 
strictly “wholesale,” are considerably 
lower than list. Now the automobile 
dealers buy this merchandise and pass 
it on to their friends, customers and 
relatives at invoice prices, once more 
reducing the number of people who 
are willing to pay list prices for any- 
thing. It is not quite fair to single 
out automobile dealers as the only 
ones employing this practice. Many 
other companies carry on the same 
trading, using the incentive plan 
houses as a source of supply at near- 
wholesale prices. 

Music teachers spread the word 
among students and their parents that 
they can obtain pianos at a discount. 
“No one in his right mind would pay 
list price for a piano,” a friend who 
just bought one at a substantial dis- 
count tells me. 

Another gay and rapidly spreading 
habit is the exchange of ‘‘courtesies” 
between traveling salesmen. A repre- 
sentative of a big clothing house in 
Chicago sells suits and overcoats to 
his friends at factory prices—if they 
call at the company’s home office. In 
turn he buys sporting goods, appli- 
ances, cameras, guns and other items 
at wholesale and is often well sup- 
plied with theater passes in return 
for his assistance to friends in buying 
a name brand of clothing. 

Many salesmen use the “I can get 
it wholesale,” offer as a constant in- 
ducement to customers. Thus a sales- 
man selling feedstuff to farm supply 
houses and farmers also sells them 
many other items at wholesale prices. 
Or if he doesn’t actually make the 
sale he introduces them to a fellow 
salesman who lets them in on the 
wholesale price racket. 

In 1948 I was able to buy a new 
Roper gas range and a Servel refrig- 
erator at factory prices, working 
through a friend who is in a gas 

(continued on facing page) 
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--«e J Possible Answers 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY - 


Manufacturers of high-ticket items 
must know that the public is cynical 
about their “list” prices, but many 
seem to take the attitude that dis- 
counts and price-cutting are as un- 
real as leprechauns. “Oh yes,” they'll 
say, “the big-city discount houses are 
a pain in the neck, but outside of a 
few large cities—all through the real 
heart of America—the problem 
doesn’t exist.’ 

The hell it doesn’t! Gene Whit- 
more discusses the situation in small 
Texas cities. Move to Colorado, Con- 
necticut, the Carolinas, anywhere, 
and it’s the same. Millions of pur- 
chasers know how to buy almost 
everything at a price well under list; 
where they don’t know how, they 
hold off buying—because of the wide- 
spread feeling that only the sucker 
pays regular retail list prices. 

How much longer can manufac- 
ers afford to look the other way and 
take the attitude that if they don’t 
see something it doesn’t exist? 

It is obvious that the spread be- 
tween the wholesale price and the 
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so-called “‘list” price is set high 
enough to pay a theoretical profit to 
the smallest and /east efficient retail 
distributor who handles the item, that 
this spread is more than the most 
efficient retailer needs, and more than 
is necessary for the store that does 
not extend credit, delivery or service. 
But no matter how big the spread 
may be, it doesn’t pay a real profit 
unless the retailer sells the product, 
and the trend away from the “legiti- 
mate”’ retailer is mushrooming. 

The problem is a big one and it 
raises several possible alternatives: 

1. Continue to ignore—at the risk 
of increased chaos in the retail field 
of distribution. 

2. .Reduce list prices while main- 
taining the wholesale price, thus mak- 
ing price cutting seem less attractive. 

3. Maintain the list price but in- 
crease the wholesale price—another 
way of reducing the spread. Use the 
increased price to put more advertis- 
ing. and merchandising help back of 
the “legitimate” retailer. In this ad- 
vertising use boxes or paragraphs to 


drive home the idea, “Be sure to buy 
from a franchised dealer, equipped 
to give service.” 

4. Set a list price for the product. 
Let the retailer add to the list price 
for charge account and delivery, thus 
making the “established’’ price closer 
to the price set by discount houses 
and others that operate on “cash and 
carry.” 

5. Do a better job of policing—by 
proceedifig with greater vigor through 
the courts against those who do not 
maintain prices on Fair-Traded items. 

6. Be more alert in cutting off 
supplies from those who cut prices or 
offer, “I can get it for you whole- 
sale.” 

7. Or go all-out to attract the un- 
conventional sale. Encourage the dis- 
count houses, the price cutters, the 
sales through wholesalers and retail- 
ers in trade lines not ordinarily car- 
rying the merchandise. The theory 
here is, “If you can’t lick ’em, join 
"em.” 

There is no easy answer, but a bet- 
ter answer may be developed. Today 
your regular retail distributors are 
getting the reputation of being rob- 
bers because they are supposed to 
charge a fixed price which any alert 
consumer can beat by _ shopping 
around. And you get tarred, too, for 
a list price which is in reality a fic- 
titious price tears down the public’s 
belief in your integrity. 


Tottering "List" Prices 
(continued from page 42) 


company that does not serve my com- 
munity. The local dealer who in- 
stalled both these items complained 
bitterly that he could not buy either 
of these units for quick delivery at 
the time. The same year I obtained 
a Hotpoint range for a friend by the 
device of having it billed through a 
lumber dealer who does not handle 
ranges, but who could buy them one 
at a time and was willing to pass on 
practically all of his discount. 

Last summer the right front tire 
of my car was punctured. Both the 
casing and tube were wrecked beyond 
repair. I took the car to my regular 
Humble Oil dealer and was about to 
buy a new tube and casing from him 
when a friendly local merchant 
whose car was being serviced at the 
same station threw me the high sign. 
While I stalled the service station 
man the merchant whispered to me 
that he could get me all the Good- 
year tires I wanted at about 25% off 
list. I later learned that it was actu- 
ally 20% off. Why should I pay list 
prices for Atlas tires when I can buy 
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Goodyear at 20% off list? The 
Goodyear manager theoretically off- 
ers this discount only to other mer- 
chants as a good-will gesture — but 
he’s extremely liberal in letting all 
the other merchants’ friends in on 
the same liberal “courtesy.” 

Many wholesalers, it appears, seem 
to have lost sight of their true func- 
tion—that of selling to, protecting 
and fostering retail merchants. Today 
with nearly every type of retailer, 
even in the smaller towns, selling 
merchandise far afield from his usual 
classification—with food stores con- 
stantly expanding their non-food 
lines, and with many types of whole- 
salers calling on retailers outside their 
lines — it’s relatively easy for any 
merchant, and many different types 
of service establishments to buy any 
kind of merchandise at wholesale, and 
to pass the discount on to a consumer. 

In one town with which I am 
familiar the Sherwin-Williams paint 
line was sold for many years by a 
lumber dealer. He went out of busi- 
ness, and the salesman anxious to 
land an account in the town took on 
a tiny automotive supply wholesaler 
as his dealer. The automotive man 


operated several peddling trucks, vis- 
iting towns in an area of 8 or 10 
nearby counties. What he did to the 
paint price structure while he had the 
paint line was just nobody’s business. 
He should not have been given the 
line as he did not have the slightest 
knowledge of the paint business. 

When we add up all the different 
types of people who expect and ob- 
tain regular discounts on everything 
they buy, plus the others who wangle 
wholesale prices on most of the big- 
ticket items—tires, furniture, appli- 
ances, sporting goods—plus the mer- 
chants who buy outside their own 
lines at wholesale, plus the manufac- 
turers who buy for employes at 
wholesale — we have a fairly high 
percentage of discount buyers. 

Now comes the prize story oi all— 
at least in my book it takes the prize. 
The wife of the Chrysler Building’s 
once-largest stockholder used the lit- 
tle four-bed hospital in the building 
as a source of wholesale prices on the 
family’s toothpaste, cosmetics, drugs 
and other items. She may only have 
saved a dollar or two a month, but 
she seemed to enjoy it hugely. 

The End 
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SALES APPLICATIONS OF THE SURVEY OF BUYING POWER — No. 1 in a Series 


How to Set Quotas, Raise Goals 
For Manufacturers’ “Reps” 


Many of Dayton's ''set in their ways" agents believed they 
were getting maximum sales. But they were surprised when 
we showed them, with the Survey of Buying Power "Buying 


Power Quota,’ 


unrecognized goals. Now they sell more. 


BY GERARD J. CARNEY 


General Sales Manager 
The Dayton Pump & Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O. 


Our principal use of the Survey of 
Buying Power is for third person 
testimony to improve the level of our 
field selling force. We use the Survey 
to spur a representative on to in- 
creased sales, or to show him why we 
must replace him with another man. 

Two years ago our company sales 
force consisted of a few good manu- 
facturers’ agents and a large number 
of so-called “distributors” who were 
supposed to get our company its 
proper share of the water system, 
water softener and cellar drainer 
business in their territories. 

Most of these distributors had 
been with the company for a number 
of years and were “‘set in their ways.” 
Few of them realized the tremendous 
growth of the country, and of their 
own industry. They had no yardstick 
for measuring their rate of progress, 
and so were complacent and satisfied, 
when in fact most of them had let 
the parade pass them by. 

We had to be able to prove our 
point, however, when we tried to get 
a distributor to go for higher volume. 
So we turned to the Survey of Buy- 
ing Power. 

There’s no column in the Survey 
that shows the market for domestic 
water systems. Perhaps there’s no 
column in the Survey that exactly fits 
your product, either, but you can use 
one or more columns to work up a 
fair yardstick that will give you a 
much better idea of markets than you 
would have working without any 
guide. 

We took the column headed “Buy- 
ing Power Quota.” It’s true that do- 
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mestic water systems are not sold in 
cities. People with city water mains 
don’t need a pump. At first glance, 
therefore, the figures are no good for 
this product. 

The market for domestic water 
systems, however, is composed of : 

a) Rural. The farm market. 

b) Suburban. The families who 
are not truly “rural,” but who live 
on the outskirts of the cities, beyond 
city water mains. 


Why We Did It 


We reasoned that the bigger the 
city, the bigger the suburban devel- 
opment. There’s no market for water 
systems in Cleveland, but there’s a 
tremendous market in the Cleveland 
suburbs. On this basis we concluded 
that “Buying Power Quota” was 
pretty close to our requirements so 
we've come up with a yardstick that 
may not be 100% accurate, but is a 
lot more right than wrong. 

We know, from government re- 
ports, the total sales by our industry 
on a national scale. By using the 
“Buying Power Quota” we can come 
up with a pretty accurate estimate of 
the total market in a given territory 


for water systems made by all manu- 
facturers. 

Since we know what share of the 
market we get nationally (comparing 
our sales with industry sales), it’s 
just mathematics to come up with a 
pretty accurate idea of how many 
water systems we should sell in a 
particular territory. 

Here’s an example (not exact fig- 
ures—that’s a company secret). 

Total National Market for the 
Industry—700,000 systems. 

Territory A — “Buying Power 
Quota” —3.6%. 

Industry Market in Territory A— 
25,200 systems. 

Company share of total industry 
sales (Nationally) 15%. 

Expected Sales in Territory A = 
25,200 x 15% = 3,780 systems, 

We found that figures like these 
had a powerful effect on our repre- 
sentatives. Many of them thought 
that they “had the best customers.” 
When they realized the potential in 
their territories, some of them insti- 
tuted planned programs to bring their 
sales up to “par” for the territory. 

Other distributors didn’t fill our 
bill. In such cases, however, our 
judgment was based on facts. We 
had a good idea of the business we 
could logically expect, so we had a 
yardstick for measuring efficiency. In- 
efficient representatives were replaced. 

We've found the Survey of Buying 
Power a good impartial source—third 
person testimony—to assist in judging 
sales performance in a territory. 

One final reminder. Don’t neglect 
the Survey because the figures do not 
exactly fit your product. By study you 
can make one or more columns pro- 
vide a reasonably accurate market 
yardstick. It will improve your sales. 
; The End 


EDITOR'S WELCOME: Many of you have subscribed for the first time 
since the last Survey of Buying Power was issued, Now, on May 10, 


you will get the 1954 Survey. 


Mr. Carney’s application of survey 
data is one of hundreds. Look to this year’s survey, the 25th, for data 
for solution of your marketing problems. 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


MARKET RESEARCH «+ SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. + LEXINGTON 2.3135 


Why do so many Sales Managers wear blinders 


/ 
when it comes to the one market factor % 


that counts most in selling their products? 


The Sales Manager is a walking encyclopedia of market statistics. 


He knows who his customers are, who his prospects are, where they 
are, and approximately how many. 


He knows how many units of product he's sold, how many competition 
has sold, and what the potential is. 


What he is most likely NOT to know is what customers and prospects think (right or 
wrong) of his product, his company, his salesmen, his service, his competition - 
and, particularly, WHY they think it. 


Yet he can have no clear, workable understanding of why sales that seemed certain 
were lost; of what's making life tough for his salesmen and costly for his company, 
without sure knowledge of what customers and prospects think - knowledge that reli- 
ably weighs what's most important to them about his product, what's less important, 
what's unimportant. 


And without such knowledge, advertising is an expensive chip 
in a costly game of chance. 


The Sales Manager who relies for such information on his 

personal knowledge of customers and prospects, and on the 
reports of his salesmen, may be fooling himself. He and 

his salesmen may be too close to the job of selling 


- to get a clear, balanced picture of customers' and prospects' 
problems and needs, their prejudices and confusions; 


- to get the real reasons behind turn-downs; ~ . 

- to analyze objectively the steps that lead to sales. 
First-hand information of what people believe about your product - what they believe 
that's right; what they believe that's wrong; what they don't know at all, and should; 


will provide the authority your selling and your advertising needs in order to sell 
by helping people buy. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yl deg Pare = 


MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION - ADVERTISING 
‘Experienced in the reduction of guess work in advertising and selling.’’ 
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thoney to burn. 
'We’re not pinch-pennies 
either. 

“Like most American 
couples, we have plenty... 
enough to have a cozy home, 


a car, and set a 
good table.” 


Nothing dramatic about Roanoke. 
Good middle class people. 
Well-balanced industrial set-up. 
Not too much buying power... 
not too little. That’s why this 
16-county trading area is an ideal 
test market for food advertisers. 


The test of a test market... Is it compact? 

Is it geographically isolated? Is it industrially 

diversified? Roanoke is all these and more, as 
you will see for yourself 
when you read your FREE 
copy of the new prize- 
winning 36-page 
“Portrait Of A News- 
paper Market.’ Write 


Co., 60 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, or 


ROANOKE 


ES AND WORLD NEWS 
ROANOKE «+ VIRGINIA 


Sawyer Ferguson + Walker Co. 
National Representatives 


COMMUNICATIONS CLINIC 


Your Letters: 


Winners or Losers ? 


Sometimes letters can be haughty, even downright insult- 
ing, such as this one recently received by an electric 


appliance wholesalers: 


Without a lot more information than you have given 
us in your letter of September 14, it would be 
impossible for us to fill your order. Kindly check 
your file and send us correct specifications so 
we can complete the order. 


Or they can be colorless, stiff, and ice-cold, like this one: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your order dated 
March 15 for ten valve compressors. Your order 
is going forward today. Very truly yours. 


Or they can be friendly, warm, and human, like this: 


It was a real pleasure to receive your order for 
ten valve compressors, Mr. Graham, Thank you 


very much, 


You'll be glad to know that your compressors will 
be rushed to you by Brown's Express today. Let 
me know when I can be of further service. 


Cordially ... 


How to Correct Mistakes 


BY CHARLES BURY 


Charles Bury and Associates 
Dallas 


Let’s analyze these three letters, 
and see what makes the difference. 

The first one says in so many 
words, “This guy is trying to give 
us an order—the nerve of him!” 

The second one has a “take it or 
leave it” attitude. 

The third letter tells the customer 
his business is appreciated. It let’s 
him know that you’re a pretty nice 
fellow to do business with. 


Notice These Points: 


1. Natural, conversational words 
instead of starched and stiff ‘‘busi- 
nesseese.”” 

2. Reader’s viewpoint is empha- 


sized: “You'll be glad to know... ,” 
“Your order... ,” “Your compres- 
sors . . . ” “Will be rushed to 
ps 

3. Friendly use of the reader’s 
name, “It was a real pleasure... 
Mr. Graham...” 

4. Cordial tone throughout is 
capped with “Cordially” as a close. 
How much more this conveys than 
the flat, “Very truly yours.” 

5. Warmth, | sincerity, friendly 
appreciation are shown: “It was a 
real pleasure to receive your order 
... ,” “Thank you very much.” 
“Let me know when I can be of 
further service.” 


© 1954 Charles Bury 
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1—Wheel track planting ... dropping seed in 
wheel tracks of narrow tread tractor 

(photograph on right) 

2—Mulch-type planter... prepares soil, fertilizes, 
and plants in one operation 

3—Wide row planting...legumes between rows 
restore soil, shorten rotation period 

4—Fall plowing... adding shredded stalks and 
fertilizer, enriches soil during the winter 
5—Continuous mulch planting. ..with fertilizer 
added gives crop every year, without rotation 
6—Strip planting in sod... alternating 80-inch 
strips of sod and corn, to rebuild land 
7—Anhydrous ammonia .. . 2 to 3 pounds add 
a bushel yield with any type of planting 
8—Heavy fertilization . . . five times the normal 
fertilizer amount can triple corn yield 


new ways fo raise 


Eight new ways to make automobiles or 
steel, would make newspaper headlines! 

Corn, however is also a major industry... 
annual production in excess of 3 billion bushels 
(go million tons) a year, worth $4.5 billion— 
one-fifth the value of all US farm products! 

Corn is as old as history. But corn growing 
has changed more in the past ten years than 
in the previous thousand! So “8 newest ways 
to raise corn” in a recent issue of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING was important news that affects the 
futures of hundreds of thousands of farmers. 


THE EIGHT “newest ways” were proven and 
tried... actual case histories, illustrated by 
photographs, from eight farms in six states. 

The new methods save and improve soil, 
make continuous corn growing possible or 
shorten rotation; save gas, machinery wear, 
working time, expense; and increase yield. 

If any magazine gave you as much help in 
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your business—you’d appreciate it as much as 
the best farmers do SuccessFuL FARMING! 


Firry years of serving the best farmers 
and their families have earned for SuccEssFUL 
FARMING an influence no other medium can 
approximate—an unmatched market! The 
SF farm subscriber has an average annual 
cash income around $10,000. Three out of 
four are in the top 39%, which gets 88% of the 
national farm income. 

SF alone reaches a bloc of buying power 
equivalent to another national suburbia! 

For new market potential—and to balance 
a national schedule—SuccessFUL FARMING is a 
superlative value, unique, indispensable. 

Ask any SF office for more information, 


MEREDITH PuBLISHING ComPANY, Des Moines 
... New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland,Atlanta,SanFrancisco,LosAngeles. 


USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL 
—No. 1 of a Series. 


Officially endorsed! 


by MATIDWAL (STITUTE OF RUG CLEANING. UNC 


THE "NO DUST BAG TO EMPTY” VACUUM CLEANER 


dutch AMI 1g obenig 


Never before such quick, easy rug care! By test Lewyt’s 
No. 80 Corpet Nozzle gives you MORE suction power than 
an upright, MORE cleaning action then any other rug tool! 


THIS ANNOUNCEMENT .... stating in no wishy- 
washy terms that Lewyt’s machine is OK by pro- 
fessional cleaners’ standards, hit consumer and 
dealer publications in September, 1953, and the 
same theme will continue through this year. In 
the opinion of the author, this advertisement is one 
of the best Lewyt has devised, because it tells the 
product story neatly for consumers and gives 10,000 
Lewyt dealers a packaged sales talk, with plenty 


© Pivots on “Coreen Toagh” bene! Keni 
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“This One 


By Walter J. Daily 


My favorite Lewyt advertisement, 
which is reproduced on this page, is 
interesting to me because it reveals 
that our vacuum cleaner is officially 
endorsed by America’s professional 
rug cleaners—the National Institute 
of Rug Cleaning, Inc. It says some- 
thing. That is one of the qualifica- 
tions of an effective Lewyt advertise- 
ment; we do not schedule dispassion- 
ate messages. 

I’m enthusiastic about it because it 
is merchandisable. And the fact that 
it rates high in Starch readership 
studies does not lessen my attachment 
to it. We see no reason to discon- 
tinue the ‘endorsement’ theme which, 
by the way, we did not seek. 

This advertisement appeared in 
September, 1953, and subsequent is- 
sues of Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Sunset, American Home, Good 
Housekeeping. These publications will 
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|- DO IT with LEWYT 


continue to carry variations of it. So 
will Electrical Merchandising, Elec- 
trical Dealer, Retailing Daily, West- 
ern Appliance Journal, The Mart. 
It appears in newspapers throughout 
the country. 

The endorsement theme is mer- 
chandisable because it gives dealers 
(and Lewyt) a talking point, and a 
strong one. After all, the owners and 
operators of rug cleaning plants are 
people who do the same kind of work 
as we. They say the Lewyt’s features 
make the machine “exceptionally 
fine” for daily use in the home. We 
think dealers and consumers ought to 
know it, and that’s why we're an- 
nouncing it. 

Our business depends on our abil- 
ity to stimulate dealers successfully 
and to motivate them to sell vigor- 
ously from the floor. When Alex 
Lewyt entered the field in 1947, 
about 70% of all vacuum cleaners 


of “reasons-why”. 


Says Something—Officially” 


Vice-President & Manager, Vacuum Cleaner Division, Lewyt Corp. 


WALTER DAILY, BRIEFLY... 

° became appliance-minded in 
1927, when he joined G-E as ad- 
vertising manager of its electric 
refrigeration department, later 
headed the company’s appliance 
advertising committee, with re- 
sponsibility for disposing of $25 
million, annually. Ten years later 
he was advertising manager for 
Bendix and, from his South Bend 
desk, persuaded wives to ask hus- 
bands for automatic washers. A 
Yaleman, he’s at home Sundays 
in Stamford, Conn., where he long- 
distances his 10 district managers, 
explaining why more Lewyt will 
be sold next week. His wife, Ed- 
wina, formerly home service di- 
rector at both G-E and Bendix, 
shares honors with him in Who’s 
Who in Commerce and Industry. 
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sound movie 
but it really 


With Sound Movies 


your message really sinks in! 


Funk salesmen find it’s easy to sell their 
superior hybrids when prospective buyers 
see the remarkable sound movie, “Research 
Acres.” This movie, the third of a series pro- 
duced by Funk “G” Hybrid Producers, shows 
micro-photo shots of pollen grains fertilizing 
corn silks, tassel development, and other 
amazing glimpses into the growth of corn. 


Only sound movies could tell this dra- 
matic story ... and do it at such a low, low 
cost. It’s a powerful tool for their salesmen, 
and it’s especially helpful to growers, 4-H 
Clubs, Granges, and other farm groups to 
whom it’s available on request. 
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Today, more and more sound movies are 
used by business, industry, church, school, 
and farm groups to solve heretofore difficult 
and costly educational and sales problems. 

Bell & Howell offers the finest motion pic- 
ture equipment to help you do the best job 
at lowest cost. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 


motion picture equipment 


is full of ‘corn’. -. 
sells seeds!” 


FU NK’S "“G” HYBRID PRODUCERS 


“Research Acres shows how 
we've developed our hybrids. 
Bell & Howell equipment 
helps us in showing our 
movie all over the country.” 


R. J. LAIBLE 
Agricultural Adviser 

FUNK BROTHERS SEED CO, 
Bloomington, LL. 


New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add that professional 
touch to your movies easily, in- 
expensively add sound to old 
silent films, change sound to fit 
specific needs...show any 16mm 
movie. From $699. 


Filmosound 285 shows optical 
sound or silent films. Brilliant 
pictures, full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. From $449.95. 


Find Out Today How 
Bell & Howell Can Help You! 


Bell & Howell Company 
7190 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, complete informa- 
tion on sound movie equip- 
ment for use in: [) Industry 
O\}Home [jJChurch [ School 


from phone call to questionnaire... 
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Moving Service 


SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE, MONEY! 


From the moment you phone in your order for a Mayflower move 


on personnel transfer, you save time because Mayflower handles 
all the details . . . you save trouble because the high quality of 
standardized Mayflower service eliminates foul-ups and assures 
shipper satisfaction . . . you save money because speed and effi- 
ciency puts your man on his new job with a minimum of lost time. 
The Service Questionnaire that goes to every shipper after his move 
completes the job and helps us keep the quality of our service to 
you the best... every time. The next time you have company per- 


sonnel to move, call your local Mayflower agent. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO.,INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


were sold door-to-door. 

Through advertising, we attracted 
about 80 powerful distributors to sell 
10,000 dealers, and reversed tradi- 
tion. Now 70% of the vacuum busi- 
ness is handled by dealers. In my 
opinion, no door-to-door salesman in 
the vacuum cleaner industry can long 
survive without the backing of media 
advertising. 

Here’s where advertising comes in: 
National advertising established sta- 
bility for us and attracted distributors 
to us even before the first carload of 
Lewyts was ready. Then advertise- 
ments in dealer publications whetted 
dealer appetites for the Lewyt ma- 
chine. Because consumer advertising 
was heavy and deep, people were ask- 
ing for Lewyt before dealers had 
heard of it. This, in itself, prompted 
many dealers to investigate Lewyt’s 
franchise. 

I believe Lewyt is the largest busi- 
ness paper user by far in the vacuum 
cleaner industry. That is our way of 
talking to dealers; through these pub- 
lications we tell them what’s going 
on and what we're doing. 


How We Use Media 


Advertising did the job almost en- 
tirely, almost single-handedly. We 
now use consumer magazines to tell 
the public our product story; we use 
newspapers to advertise special offers ; 
we use 14,000 outdoor posters as re- 
minders. During the fall of 1953, we 
scheduled 80,756 radio and TV spot 
announcements to encourage consum- 
ers to look at Lewyt and, indirectly 
to urge dealers to push the machine. 

We try to put on a bit of a show 
in our advertising and merchandising 
programs. It is my conviction that in 
the appliance business the company 
putting on the biggest show gets the 
biggest volume. And when we make 
an appropriation here, we stick to it 
(we are blessed with a company 
president who knows advertising 
moves merchandise). 

By the end of 1954, the company 
will have put about $1 million into 
newspaper advertising and another $1 
million into magazine schedules. You 
can bet that our total advertising 
budget for the year will exceed $3 
million. 

Our advertising strategy, and often 
the actual copy and layout, is created 
by only four people: President Alex 
Lewyt, who furnishes the money and 
often the inspiration; Don Smith, our 
advertising manager; John Drake, ac- 
count executive, Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
our agency, and myself. 

The End 
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SALES DRIVES 


@ The best way to speed up the inflow of orders is 

to supply your sales force with all the important, 

current sales information possible. One of the best ways 
to do this is to have an IBM Service Bureau put your 
sales data in punched cards. This flexible method 

permits fast analyses of the data, gives you comprehensive 
reports on products, preferences, trends, buying habits 

. . . by cities, counties, customers, or whatever breakdown 
you want. In addition, comparisons and correlations 

of past, present, and forecasts of sales are made more 
easily and quickly because these same cards can be used 
time and time again. 

This confidential service is available at any of 

115 IBM Service Bureaus. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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To sell more where more is sold... 


Over 18% of all U. S. Retail Sales are concen- 
trated in the 3 compact city and suburban areas 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. In these 
highly profitable sales areas, the family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Sup- 
plements, Radio and TV thins out. In this huge 
market there is no substitute for FIRST 3 
MARKETS’ nearly-2-of-every-3-family-coverage. 
In addition, FIRST 3 reaches 28% of the aver- 
age families in 263 counties outside the 3 city 
and suburban areas (where an added 13% of 
total U.S. Retail Sales are made). Make your 
advertising sell more where more is sold...it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST. 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


FIRST © 


_’ MARKETS GROUP 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 
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New York Sunday News 
Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N. Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 ¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ¢ Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Broadcasting Co. .. . 

William M. Materne to asst. na- 
tional sales manager; previously co- 
ordinator for ABC’s owned radio 
and TV stations. 


The Advertising Council . . . 

Stuart Peabody, asst. v-p The 
Borden Co., new chairman of the 
board of directors of the Council; 
ninth to hold this highest office. 


Barrington Associates, Inc. . . . 

Eugene B. Mapel to v-p; formerly 
a v-p of the Methods Engineering 
Council and an executive at Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp. 


Braniff International Airways . . . 
R. H. (Bob) Burck to general 


trafic and sales manage1. 


Campbell Chain Co... . 

Albert A. Hally to general sales 
manager, from sales manager, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co. 


Continental Radiant Glass Heating 
Corp. ... 

William A. Uline to sales man- 
ager, from gsm, the Scintilla Division 
of Bendix Aviation. 


Corning Glass Works . . . 

Campbell Rutledge, Jr., to general 
sales manager, New Products Divi- 
sion, from asst. general manager, 
Electrical Products Division. 


Cowles Magazines, Inc. . . . 
Daniel D. Mich, editorial director 
of Look, has been elected a v-p. 


The Dayton Rubber Co. . . . 

J. D. Hershey to director of sales 
promotion and advertising; R. L. 
Wetzel to director of public relations. 


Dixie Cup Co. ... 

Craig Moore to sales director of 
Commercial Products Division from 
asst. to the v-p in charge of sales. 


William Esty Co. . . . 
Two new v-p’s: George MacGov- 
ern, director of research; William E. 


John, Jr. 


General Foods... 

James J. Darling to marketing 
manager for grocery products, Frank- 
lin Baker Division. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. .. . 
Arthur S. Klopf to general sales 
manager, Missouri Coke and Chemi- 
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cal Division, from west coast sales 
manager, same division. 


Lincoln Paper Co. . . . 

M. H. Peacock to president from 
v-p charge sales; R. M. Bowen to v-p 
from general manager. The company 
is a subsidiary of Ditto, Inc. 


The Magnavox Co. .. . 

Ellis L. Redden to director of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and train- 
ing, from Motorola, Inc. 


Motor Products Corp. . . . 

J. A. Rishel, Jr., to general sales 
manager, appliances, Deepfreeze Ap- 
pliance Division; B. G. Sanderson to 
general sales manager of contract 
sales. 


Newsweek Magazine . . . 

Gibson McCabe to v-p. Started in 
1942 as circulation director, then 
successively manager of Newsweek's 
European and International editions, 
advertising manager, general man- 
ager. 


Philco Corp... . 

Henry Bowes to sales promotion 
manager; Edward M. Bland to ad- 
vertising manager, T'V Division. 


Sessions Clock Co. ... 

Douglas A. Lapham to manager of 
marketing department; will continue 
as manager of the company’s clock 
sales division. 


United States Steel Corp. . . . 
James K. Sedgwick to asst. man- 

ager of merchant product sales, 

American Steel & Wire Division. 


United Wallpaper, Inc. . . . 

Paul W. Hake to v-p in charge of 
sales and merchandising, from v-p, 
general sales manager and director, 


Kuehne Mfg. Co. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. . . . 


Fred Hale to advertising manager. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. . . . 

Roger H. Bolin to manager of 
general advertising; G. W. Erd- 
mann, Jr. to merchandising manager 
of household refrigeration. 
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WHEN YOU APPROACH 
THE POINT OF DECISION 


Decisions relating to advertising 
and marketing procedures are often 
based on information furnished by 
ACB Newspaper Research Services. 
Thus, the accuracy and promptness 
of these services is highly important. 

ACB checks more than $2 billion 
worth of space a year in the nation’s 
1,750 daily newspapers. The serv- 
ices it furnishes to more than 1,100 
merchandiser clients is maintained 
on a basis of better than 95% ac- 
curacy. 

This is a highly developed spe- 
cialty. Each ACB reader specializes 
on a specified group of papers and 
is thoroughly familiar with the re- 
tail stores and the brands they 
advertise. 

Special safeguards insure that 
every issue of every paper is read 
and triple-checked for accuracy. 
You can make decisions with con- 
fidence when they are based on ACB 
Newspaper Research. 

Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 

. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 

free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. * New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St. * San Francisco 5 


Pennsalt's 10-Point Program 
For Reducing Salesmen’s Turnover 


Its out-of-pocket cost is $125 per man hired, but this is far 
less than the loss when a man, who should never have been 


hired, quits or is fired. Big test of plan is taking place now. 


BY ROBERT LETWIN 


Is your rate of salesmen dismissals 
and “‘quits’”’ too high? Don’t say you 
have a turnover problem. “It’s a 
symptom of your problem,” says i 3 
Robert Diamond. He is manager, pro- 
curement and selection, Employment 
Department, Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Co., Phila. 

Diamond has just completed a 
study of turnover among salesmen 
and has worked on 4 program to re- 
duce turnover ratio at Pennsalt. Sales 
executives at Pennsalt made plans in 
1953 to reduce mounting costs of re- 
placements. Diamond was given the 
assignment to determine what should 
be done. 

He learned that more than half of 
Pennsalt’s turnover could have been 
prevented by more intensive examina- 
tions of job applicants. Busy sales 
executives at Pennsalt, like those at 
most other companies, tended to make 
superficial judgments in hiring new 
men. Proved interviewing techniques, 
coupled with results of aptitude tests, 
could weed out many misfits before 
they were hired. 

Pennsalt, the chemical company 
that sells no salt, has over 100 sales- 
men and district supervisors in the 
field. Its men are divided into eight 
sales departments. Each department 
handles a separate group of chemicals 
for different industries. Some sales- 
men, like those in Metal Processing 
Department require heavy technical 
background. Although salesmen’s 
technical skills varied, in one respect 
all salesmen were similar: They con- 
tributed to a high turnover curve on 
sales-staff charts. 

To arrive at the cause of turnover 
for this 104-year-old company, Dia- 
mond analyzed all separation notices 
filled out since 1945. Separation no- 
tices are prepared by a salesman’s im- 
mediate superior when the salesman 
leaves the company. 

Diamond discovered that of those 
who quit their jobs, 34% left to se- 
cure better jobs; 16% to go into 
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business for themselves; 14% didn’t 
like their work; 10% left because of 
physical conditions; 6% didn’t like 
their wages; 6% disliked the locality 
in which they worked; 7% didn’t 
like travel; and 7% left for an assort- 
ment of other reasons including “go- 
ing back to school.” 

During the nine-year period stud- 
ied in addition to salesman “‘quits,”’ 
32% of those separated from the 
company were discharged for cause. 
About half were discharged for “lack 
of ability” and most of the rest for 
“lack of efficiency.” 

To start turnover on the down- 
grade, Pennsalt’ instituted a com- 
pletely new program for salesman re- 
cruitment and selection. These are 


the 10 steps developed to select sales- 
men: 


1. Requisition: Formal personnel 
requisitions must be drawn by a sales 
department head and signed by the 
divisional head. The form lists edu- 
cational and experience requirements 
the job applicant must meet and out- 
lines the position’s duties. Along with 
salary range and name of the former 
job-holder, the requisition is sent to 
Bob Diamond who immediately goes 
to work on it. 


2. Applications: Pennsalt uses four 
methods to get applicants for sales 
positions. Its advertisements in news- 
papers drew more than 1,000 appli- 
cants in 1953, and accounted for 62% 
of new men hired for sales. Recom- 
mendations from Pennsalt employes 
accounted for 26% of those hired, 
and employment agencies supplied 
11% of the total. Fourth source of 
supply, while small, is the applicant 
who stops in at the Employment 
Department and asks about job possi- 
bilities with the company. 
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“Three gentlemen to see you, sir. Ix-nay, glub-sing, 
twenty-seven, Roger, over!” 
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This is interest This is HN THUSIASM! 


The American Weekly creates ENTHUSIASM * 


Have you looked at the pattern of the new AMERICAN WEEKLY lately? 
It puts your advertising right in style for selling in the new American market. 
It's shaped to serve the enthusiasms of the moneyed middle millions, 


today’s biggest customers for all sorts of goods. 


‘The 
AMERICANWEEKLY 
” ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to the buying pitch! 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, NWN. Y, 
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For impact, 
for results 

at a low 
advertising 


cost, it’s 


As a major user of newspaper 


advertising in over 150 markets, 


we have found the Akron Beacon Journal, 


on actual tests, one of our best buys. Most 


markets the size of Akron require two 


newspapers for complete coverage. In 


Akron, it’s the Beacon Journal—one power- 


ful paper, one low cost. At 35c a line for 


its evening circulation of 150,179 or 
Sunday of 156,515, the Beacon 


Journal is a ‘must’ in Akron. 


Phil DiNuoscio, Pres. 
Phil DiNuoscio Adv. Agcy., Akron, O. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES @ 


3. Interviews: Diamond interviews 
applicants screened from answers to 
advertisements, employe recommenda- 
tions, agency suggestions and ‘“‘walk 
ins.’ Advertisements are run only in 
the territory to be filled, and Dia- 
mond ‘goes into the territory to inter- 
view applicants. Because turnover re- 
sults when a man has to work in a 
“foreign” area, all applicants must 
now come from the same area in 
which they are to work. (A man is 
transferred to a new area only when 
that transfer is part of his promotion 
to a better job.) 


4. Screening: After initial inter- 
views, Diamond narrows his list to 
several possibilities. This screening is 
done in the territory so that follow- 
ups can be made on the spot. 


5. Tests: Four written tests are 
given to those who survive the care- 
ful screening. One test: determines 
mental ability. Another determines 
interests of the applicant. Third test 
concerns an applicant’s reactions to 
sales situations, and the last test es 
tablishes his mechanical aptitude. The 
latter is important because Pennsalt 
salesmen, while they sell chemicals, 
must answer service calls. These calls 
often require salesmen to understand 
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machinery so that they might point 
out why chemicals do not perform 
properly in a customer’s machines. 

“While tests are not a hard and 
fast determinant in salesman selec- 
tion,’ says Diamond, “we consider 
them a valid indication of mental 
capacity and aptitudes.” If two men 
are equal in all respects, but one 
scores higher in the tests, the high 
scorer is more likely to be _ hired, 
Diamond indicates. 


6. Employers: Each applicant is ad- 
vised that every fact he includes in 
his application will be thoroughly 
checked. If the applicant prefers that 
his present employer not be contacted, 
Diamond obliges. However, all other 
employers are checked. Diamond uses 
a special telephone check list that cov- 
ers 14 questions to put to former em- 
ployers. These include dates of em- 
ployments, salary, work and personal 
habits. If Diamond finds any discrep- 
ancies between facts on an application 
and those uncovered in’ former-em- 
ployer inte:views, the untruthful ap- 
plicant is automatically disqualified. 


7. Credit: A credit investigation is 
then made of applicants who have 
stood up in previous screenings. This 
investigation by a professional or- 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


ganization is not to determine an ap- 
plicant’s net worth, but to discover 
his habits and learn something of his 
background. 

In several instances, credit checks 
have turned up criminal records of 
applicants who have passed every pre- 
vious test and screening and were con- 
sidered highly eligible. While a crim- 
inal record is not an automatic bar to 
employment by the company, appli- 
cants who have had a brush with the 
law are considered only for jobs en- 
tailing close supervision, as in a plant 
where a foreman is in constant con- 
tact with new men. Unfavorable 
marital situations and unwholesome 
personal habits have been turned up 
by a credit investigation and_ these 
are significant barometers. 


8. Physicals: An insurance com- 
pany physician usually is enlisted to 
examine applicants after they have 
passed other tests. This is a worth- 
while procedure because of the rela- 
tively large percentage of “quits” 
(10%) related to poor health. Two 
men who separated from the company 
in recent years were found to have 
had respiratory ailments which might 
have been picked up by a physical 
examination for the benefit of the 
men as well as the company. 
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9. Recommendations: After evalu- 
ating each man’s experience, educa- 
tion, test scores and interview results, 
Diamond picks the top two or three 
and sends their names on to the Sales 
Department. 


10. Final interviews: Recommend- 
ed applicants are interviewed by the 
sales manager. He makes the final 
selection and can accept or reject the 
personnel office’s recommendations. 
The general sales manager then must 
accept or reject the sales manager’s 
recommendations, according to his 
evaluation of the facts. 

Included in final interviews is a 
talk with the applicant’s wife. This is 
arranged informally, usually at dinner, 
to sound out the wife on her views of 
the work her husband is expected to 
perform. Main reason tor the distaff 
interview is to determine whether the 
wife objects to a job that keeps her 
husband away from home several 
nights a week. 

“No matter what the applicant 
thinks of nights away from home, if 
the wife doesn’t like the idea, there’s 
bound to be trouble — and another 
‘quit’,”’ says Diamond. 

Pennsalt has maintained a careful 
tally on costs of its multi-step selec- 


tion of salesmen, and is surprised at 
the comparatively low cost of “scien- 
tific’ selection. Costs are roughly 
$125 per man hired. Not included in 
these costs are expenses incurred by 
Diamond for travel to interview ap- 
plicants, his salary and his office over- 
head. 

When Pennsalt gets the man it 
considers best suited to the job, it 
doesn’t stop there. The applicant is 
given formal training under the new 
program. Training includes a week 
or more in the home effice in Phila- 
delphia where the new man is ori- 
ented in the company’s operation. He 
is taken out to a plant where he is 
schooled on the manufacture, charac- 
teristics and uses of chemicals he is to 
sell. After his home-office training, 
he is sent to his territory where prac- 
tical training gets under way with his 
district sales supervisor as specialist. 

Reports on new salesmen are sent 
to their sales managers and then on 
to the Finance Division where sales 
are entered. Diamond reviews sales 
records of new men to check on the 
progress of men selected under the 
new program. This enables him to 
determine whether criteria set up in 
procurement are valid. Final test of 
the program’s success is: Does the 


EVERY DAY 


with the Naseon 


WEEK-AT-A-GLANCE 


Your company’s name or trade mark beautifully reproduced on 
the cover of a Nascon Week-At-A-Glance book, in gold or color, 
will promote sales and good will for you every day of the year. 
In fine simulated or genuine leather, Week-At-A-Glance pro- 
vides for a full week of appointments and memoranda at a glance 
plus an alphabetical index for addresses and telephone numbers. 
Pages containing your sales copy, product illustrations, etc., can 
also be printed and bound into the Week-At-A-Glance fillers to 

tie-in with particular months or seasons. 


Send for catalog showing quantity prices today! 


Via OH 


new salesman sell and does he stay 
at his job? 

From his experience in salesman 
selection, Diamond lists four danger 
signals. While not infallible, percent- 
ages are heavier on your side if you 
reject applicants: 

1. Whose previous total earnings 
are higher than those offered in the 
new job. 

2. Who have carried individual 
debts, aside from mortgages, longer 
than three years. 

3. Who cannot pass an insurance 
physical examination. 

4+. Who have failed in business. 

Everything points to success for 
the new Pennsalt program, but results 
will not be known until turnover 
rates are computed at the end of 
1954. With selection of qualified men, 
a sound incentive program, and place- 
ment of new men in their “home” 
territories, Pennsalt is watching anx- 
iously the separation-notice volume. 

The company is certain that turn- 
over will drop substantially. “We've 
picked our new men with all the 
qualifications known to make good 
salesmen and without any of the 
qualities known to make a poor one,” 
says Diamond. “Now we must just 
wait and see what happens.” The End 
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When you buy five 100-watt bulbs 
from any store displaying this sign! 


Now’s the time to brighten your home with better lighting! Fill the empty 
sockets, replace burned-out bulbs, put bright-enough light 
bulbs in every fixture in your home 


Present the coupon sent with your 
September or October P. G. and E. 
bill at any store displaying this sign. 
It will entitle you to a 150-watt bulb, 
free of extra cost, when you buy fi ’e 
100-watt bulbs. The free 150-watt 
bulb is in the *new, small size—fits 
almost any fixture. Stock up with 


150-watt and 100-watt bulbs with 
this special better lighting offer. 
Lighting experts agree you need 150 
and 100-watt bulbs in most places 
in your home. . . in kitchen fixtures, 
study lamps, hallways, bathrooms. 
Protect precious eyesight and make 
rooms more cheerful. 


Treat your family to—Better Light for Better Sight—today! 
Electricity is cheap in California! 


‘GevE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G.&E. Spotlights Lamps: 
Too Many Folks in the Dark 


Manufacturers and distributors join the utility in a pro- 
grammed promotion to fill more sockets with bigger bulbs. 


Approximately 360,000 electric 
light bulbs, which probably would 
not have been bought, will be in use 
in about 60,000 homes in Northern 
and Central California through the 
darker winter evenings, as a _ re- 
sult of a promotion by the Pacific 
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Gas & Electric Co. The company does 
not sell lamps itself, nor does it do 
any other merchandising. 

Sales promotion executives of the 
Utility (which, of course, stands to 
gain increased wattage sales from the 
filled lamp sockets) consider that 


many advantages to the electrical in 
dustry came out of the promotion. 
Cooperating with P.G. & E. in the 
program to get six larger- size lamps 
into as many as possible of the 
Utility’s subscribers’ homes were man- 
ufacturers and distributors, spear- 
headed by such large firms as West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Sylvania. 

According to P.G. & E. sales pro- 
motion executives: “At least 60,000 
householders in the territory we serve 
bought, at a market or other lamp 
retailer, the promotion package of 
five bulbs of 100 watts or higher, 
and received one free bulb of 150 
watts. It is safe to assume that most 
of those six new lamps went im- 
mediately to fill the sockets of burned- 
out lamps or to replace smaller, in- 
adequate lamps. The lamp sales are 
gained. Average lamp wattage is 
increased. Better lighting habits are 
established. Dealer sales go back to 
burnouts and every month that a 
socket is left empty means loss of 
sales, while each socket that is filled 
and the lamp in use means new sales 
in the making. With up to 300,000 
or 360,000 more sockets filled with 
the right-size lamp everyone benefits 
proportionately, including the con- 
sumer who is making proper use of 
home lighting.” 


5 Purposes of Program 


The handling of the promotion was 
simple. It utilized the combined 
efforts of the Utility, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and distributors, retailers 
in several important categories, for 
these ends: 

1. To fill empty lamp sockets and 
replace burned-out bulbs. 

2. To increase lamp sales for re- 
tailer, wholesaler and manufacturer. 

3. To increase average lamp watt- 
age. 

4. To promote higher and better 
levels of illumination. 

The campaign, initiated by P.G. & 
E., proposed to give each of the com- 
pany’s residential electric customers 
one 150-watt lamp with the purchase 
of five 100-watt lamps. The method 
was for the Utility to enclose a 
coupon once with each residential 
electric bill it mailed out, the cou- 
pon to be accepted by a retailer who 
would be reimbursed by the Utility, 
through distributor and manufacturer 
channels, for his cost of the bulb. 

The promotion territory consisted 
of the 46 Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia counties served by the Utility, 
and lasted from September 15 to 
October 31, preceding the shortest 
and darkest days of the year. 
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SPECIAL 
MARKET AND 
MEDIA 
MEASUREMENTS 


Be SPECIALLY 


BSOR You / 


Some facts about markets and media are pretty obvious—like 
Iowa being the top farm market in the nation and the dominance 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead in that market. We’re 
human and like talking about ourselves. Thanks for listening. 


But right now, let’s talk about you—what you’re doing and can 
\ do to sell Iowa. Would it help to know more about the readers of 
\\ : | your Iowa ads—their sources of information, their buying inten- 
Dealer’s Advertising tions, what gets their attention? Would you like to know what your 
Iowa dealers think of your advertising? Do you want a reliable 
estimate of your Iowa sales potential? 


Preferences 


Nothing needs to be left to guesswork in selling Iowa 
because the research facilities we can put to work for you are 
complete, scientific, unbiased. So, if you have pinned any 
questions on Iowa as a sales territory, let us give you a hand 
in digging up facts especially for you. Drop us a line. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Jowa Homestead 


i DANTE M. PIERCE, Publisher e Des Moines, lowa 
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to thee ACCOUNTANT 


. +. for advice in the 
area of record-keeping, 
reporting, insurance and 


Send for “the 
ird party to 


Money Grows 


Down in Florida many people bathe 
in the sunshine on our beaches. 

Many people spend their afternoons 
at the race tracks, their evenings at 
dog tracks. 

Here in Orlando, Fia. we work for 
a living, growing golden oranges and 
fat cattle. 

We, too, go to the beaches like other 
people, for our holidays. 

But, as a rule, we are workers here 
in Centrai Florida. And most of us have 
fat incomes and plenty of money to 
spend—not on race horses or bathing 
beauties—but on homes and home fur- 
nishings and the luxuries of life. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


DAVENPORT 


USE THE 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING Evening 
DEMOCRAT DAILY TIMES 


Sunday DEMOCRAT & TIMES 
Serving the Quad-Cities of 
DAVENPORT, IOWA; ROCK ISLAND, 
MOLINE and EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Represented Nationally by 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


A total of approximately $150,000 
was spent on the campaign, with the 
four parties to the promotion partici- 
pating as follows. The Utility took 
the responsibility for: 

1. Industry announcements in the 
form of a two-color broadside out- 
lining the program. 

2. Newspaper advertisements in 
large black- and-white display space; 
two insertions in each of more than 
300 newspapers. 

3. Printing and mailing of 1,250,- 
000 coupon bill stuffers. 

4. Publicity in the Utility’s house 
organ, P. G. & E. Progress, with a 
circulation of one million. 

5. Counter cards at the Utility’s 
cash receiver’s windows. 

6. Display cards—20” x 30/— in 
141 company offices. 

7. Window displays in 
offices. 

8. Paving costs of the “free” 150- 
watt bulb. 

Lamp manufacturers: 

1. Concentrated a portion of their 
local advertising, newspaper, radio 
and television, budgeted by their fac- 
tories for lamp promotion, into the 
campaign period. 

2. Produced point-of-purchase ma- 
terials for dealers, including display 
signs, counter cards, leaflets on better 
lighting for giveaways, window ban- 
ners identifying “Participating Deal- 
ers,” and imprinted paper bags. 

3. Co-ordinated the program with 
distributors and wholesalers. 

Wholesalers followed through and 
co-ordinated the program and ad- 
vertising with their individual dealers. 


selected 


The Deal 


Participating dealers were those 
who agreed to take part in the cam- 
paign, display the ‘Participating 
Dealer” banner, and give the “free” 
150-watt bulb on/y with the coupon 
and purchase of the required five 
100-watt bulbs. 

Their function was to cooperate 
in the installation of store window 
displays utilizing the promotional ma- 
terial, and to do newspaper or other 
appropriate advertising of their own 
to carry the message of the campaign 
to their customers. 

The Utility initiated the campaign 
well in advance of its opening by 
sending its broadside announcement 
to all wholesalers and retailers of 
lamp bulbs, using mailing lists fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. En- 
closed with this broadside was the 
“Participating Dealer” window ban- 
ner. 


The Utility, aided by the Lighting 


Committee of the Northern Califor- 
nia Electrical Bureau, and in cooper- 
ation with manufacturers, arranged 
meetings with wholesalers and the 
Utility’s own division personnel to 
make known to them the details of 
the campaign and to stimulate co- 
ordinated action. 

There was effective follow-through 
by manufacturers and their whole- 
salers in contacting dealers. Their 
salesmen and field representatives 
helped to get up 10,000 window ban- 
ners, 34” x 14”, in bright yellow 
and black on white, picturing five 
light bulbs and announcing: “Re- 
deem your P. G. & E. Free Light 
Bulb Coupon /Vere. . . one 150-watt 
bulb Free of Extra Cost with Pur- 
chase of five 100-watt bulbs.” 


Salesmen Set Up Displays 


Salesmen also aided in setting up 
floor and window displays and in 
getting dealers to publicize the pro- 
motion in retail advertising. They 
made certain that all retailers who 
agreed to participate had adequate 
stocks to meet the anticipated demand 
for the 100- and 150-watt bulbs. 
They briefed them on the proper re- 
demption procedure on coupons, cou- 
pon handling, and the filing of 
“claims” for the “free” bulbs which 
they gave to customers with pur- 
chases of five or more 100-watt bulbs. 
Dealers had to submit one redeemed 
coupon for each free bulb claimed. 

Orderly handling of the coupons 
was provided for, with a November 
10 deadline for dealer returns, a 
November 20 date for wholesalers, 
and a November 30 date for manu- 
facturers. Approximately 60,000 cou- 
pons were accepted by retailers and 
passed throuvh wholesale and manu- 
facturing sales offices back to P. G. 
& E. 

One technical point in the redemp- 
tion procedure is worth mentioning 
for the benefit of other manufacturers 
or industries planning similar promo- 
tions through grocers, involving a 
“free” item. The original plan, in 
this lamp bulb campaign, was for the 
Utility to replace the “free” 150-watt 
lamp at dealer cost, plus the two 
cents each for coupon handling. Sales 
promotion executives explain: “Our 
primary concern in doing so was to 
provide the maximum incentive for 
all retailers to stay: with the Plan and 
sell the ‘package’ of five 100-watt 
lamps at the time the 150-watt bulb 
was given free. Only by doing so 
could the retailer gain the maximum 
profit on the transaction.” 
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Grocers objected to this procedure 
because, they argued, they had their 
overhead and handling costs on the 
“free” bulb as well as on the mer- 
chandise sold, hence they should have 
their margin of profit on the give- 
away bulb. The Utility, after listen- 
ing to retailer claims, meeting with 
the executives of the California Gro- 
cers’ Association and learning their 
views, agreed to follow the suggested 
procedure. The grocers promised 
strong support of the program and 
they got it. 

Retailers, then, were paid the full 
retail shelf price of 24 cents for the 
“free” 150-watt lamp and_ they 
were also paid the two-cent han- 
dling charge for each coupon. This 
meant that retailers sold the five 
bulbs and took their full profit on 
the $1.24 sale of six bulbs. 

Pleased with this generous ap- 
proach, retailers cooperated. They 
were also spurred by the fact, pointed 
out by the Utility and manufacturer 
field men, that bulbs are one of the 
most profitable items handled by re- 
tailers. This is particularly true of the 
chain operations and super markets 
which did the best job in this cam- 
paign. 

Manufacturers point out that the 
100’s and 150’s are the sizes of lamps 
that most householders run out of. 
They intend to replace them, neglect 
to do so, and, as a result, smaller 
lamps go into sockets where the large 
ones should be and other sockets 
stay empty. Getting the right-size 
lamp back into the sockets means re- 
establishment of better lighting habits. 
If the lamps are there they will be 
used. Use means later replacement 
which spurs sales. Having been given 
an incentive to stock up on lamps, 
and having grown accustomed to 
adequate lighting—especially in hall- 
ways, bathrooms, kitchens, and 
garages—it is reasonable to expect, 
the industry argues, that at least a 
portion of the householders will keep 
it up. 

Because lamp bulb sales in the 
area have held up, manufacturers 
believe that in addition to the house- 
holders who took full advantage of 
the offer and bought the “package” 
of five, many more were stimulated 
by the campaign to buy needed lamps 
even though they did not present the 
coupon. The End 
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for sheer martini perfection, it’s 
Seagram’s 


Golden DERRY Martini 


There is nothing dryer 


There is nothing smoother 


Seagram's 
ecient Dole 


DISTILLED ORY 


in 


es ALES The Golden Touch of Hospitality 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 
90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


Who's Coming to Town TODAY? 


The Michigan farmer will have something to sell ...and buy something to take home—today! 


He doesn’t have to wait until the end of the season to cash in. He diversifies! He’s a poul- 
tryman, a dairy operator, a beef producer, a hog raiser, a sheep breeder, a fruit grower — all 


in one. And, his crops are so varied there’s something to market all the time... all year long. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


advertise in way 99% 101% 10.5% 10.6% 
MICHIGAN > 
where it’s 
PAYDAY 


all year ’round 


Based on eight-year study of Michigan farm income 
(Government payments not included) 
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Michigan's BIG, STEADY Buyer! 


Showing him how to hold his big income steady is MICHIGAN FARMER, the home-edited 
farm paper that keeps fresh money-making ideas coming his way twice every month. Because 
it’s devoted to Michigan agriculture exclusively, MICHIGAN FARMER is read by 4 out of 5 


Michigan farm families. 


Use MICHIGAN FARMER to reach these high-income, year-around buyers. It’s effective— 
economical! Two other states with steady, top farm incomes are Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
served by THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. Write to T1013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, for details. 


East Lansing, Michigan 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BEFORE two-way radio, the freight conductor in the 
caboose might be forced to walk to the engine — up- 
wards of a mile — to talk with the engineer. 


NOW, conductor, engineer, and signalman along the 
route can talk with each other. Result: faster sched- 
ules, giving better deliveries to customers. . 


How Four Men in Five Years Booked 
50% of All Sales in Their Market 


Motorola, an old name, got off to a late start in selling 
two-way radio systems to railroads. But four salesmen, 
discovering needs and selling benefits have high-balled 
their company to the top in a tough, "show-me"' field. 


An Interview with 


R. FLOYD McCALL 
Manager, Railroad Sales Div. 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
Motorola, Inc. 


To the average layman, the term 
“train radio” means that railroads 
have passengers’ comfort in mind by 
providing radio reception for their 
entertainment. To working railroad 
men, “train radio” means that it is 
an important tool to augment exist- 
ent facilities by providing two-way 
communication to create better co-or- 
dination among the members of the 
train crew — an important safety 
factor. 

Railroaders always have been con- 
servative people; until the war, they 
had little money to spend on moderni- 
zation. ‘They have encountered stiff 
competition from truckers, but have 
been notably slow to use imagination 
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to solve their problems. The Rail- 
road Sales Division of Motorola 
Communications and_ Electronics, 
Inc., Chicago, took steps in 1949 to 
help American railroads out of the 
woods by modernizing one phase of 
their operations—railroad communi- 
cations. 

It was not easy, but Motorola 
found a way to (1) demonstrate the 
need for two-way radio; (2) prove 
that installations pay for themselves; 
(3) persuade the railroads to buy 
Motorola; (4) see thar the railroads 
use their radio effectively. 

Result: Today, more than half of 
the railroads equipped with two-way 
radio systems use Motorola railroad 


radio. After only five years in this 
market, and in the face of stiff com- 
petition, this subsidiary of Motorola, 
Inc., has sold two-way radio systems 
to more than 50 railroads using 3,500 
or more units. 

R. Floyd McCall, manager of the 
Railroad Sales Division, points out 
that, in the beginning, selling two- 
way radio systems to railroads was 
far from easy because three strong 
competitors had been after the market 
for several years. After several years 
of engineering research Motorola was 
ready to put its railroad equipment on 
the market in 1949. Railroads were 
told that it had been engineered to 
withstand the rigors of railroad 
operation and included the same cir- 
cuit features as better known Moto- 
rola two-way radio equipment. 

“Railroad people know that their 
No. 1 job is to move goods and pas- 
sengers from Point A to Point B,” 
McCall explains. “In the past 60 
years of railroad progress, communi- 
cations have advanced from the tele- 
graph to che telephone, to the teletype 
and now radio. Rolling stock has, 
fer the most part, kept pace with the 
times, but it was up to our sales force 
of four men to show the railroads 
how they could better use this 
modern equipment by _ installing 
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CAR CHECKER calls numbers of freight cars into the yard office on 
his Handie-Talkie, Formerly, he wrote them (try that on a rainy or 


Snowy day, or in zero weather). 


Motorola two-way radio systems.” 

The spark of interest was ignited 
in the operations departments of the 
railroads. ‘The salesmen then had to 
“fan the spark” by selling the benefits 
to the railroads. The selling job 
really begins, McCall says, with the 
communications superintendent who 
reports to the operating branch of his 
railroad. ‘Here we are faced with 
two problems. One is to arouse the 
interest of management in two-way 
radio; the other is to get them to 
allocate the money for radios, money 
they might have budgeted for the 
many other things they must buy to 
progress. First, we try to spotlight 
the need for two-way radio, and 
when we do we have to be careful 
not to lose the customer to another 
manufacturer when we look the other 
way.” 

The two-way railroad radio mar- 
ket is a good one. Of approximately 
500 railroads in the U.S., 350 are 
“Short lines.”’ Ten of the larger roads 
such as Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Erie, 
Missouri Pacific and Southern Pacific 
utilize two-way radio systems either 
on freight trains, passenger trains or 
in the “yards” or for all operations. 

There are, then, many questions 
about how to sell this market. Let’s 
ask a few of McCall: 

Q. Do railroads require Motorola 
to produce statistics showing esti- 
mated savings when two-way radio is 
used instead of conventional signal- 
ing? 

A. Yes, in many cases we find it 
necessary to present proof of the sav- 
ings resulting from any particular 
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Radio boosts efficiency and morale. 


installation of radio. On larger rail- 
roads, the complete work is done with 
Motorola systems by the railroad per- 
sonnel. “‘Personnel”’ is generally some- 
body from the operating group who 
will have use of the radio. Estimated 
savings in time and money are sub- 
mitted to management and_ then 
matched against the amount of ex- 
penditure required to produce the sav- 
ings. Railroad radio, in general, is 
considered a good investment because 
it brings an excellent percentage-wise 
return on capital invested. 

Q. Before Motorola presents fig- 
ures, is there an opportunity to con- 
duct an on-the-spot survey of a pros- 
pect’s actual operating situation? If 
so, how does Motorola obtain per- 
mission to conduct the survey ? 

A. There is generally no question 
on the part of management in giving 
us permission to survey their require- 
ments. There are two general types 
of surveys. One is a survey of the 
operating problem to determine in 
what ways radio will save time and 
money. The second is an actual setup 
of radio equipment to demonstrate a 
specific point, such as car checking, 
use of Handie-Talkie portable units 
between two men in a particular 
operation, or something of this nature. 
Such survey provision is given by the 
management of the railroads. 

Q. In the event that some rail- 
roads will not open their yards to a 
survey, does Motorola present figures 
drawn from case histories of! other 
railroads ? 

A. Use of railroad radio as estab- 
lished today provides substantial sta- 


tistical information which is available 
not only from railroad radio manu- 
facturers, but from the various com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. This 
general information also applies to 
specific installations of individual rail- 
roads, and it usually opens the door 
to a survey of a particular road’s 
operations. 

Q. Why did Motorola, since it 
had been in the two-way radio indus- 
try since 1936, wait until 1949 to go 
into train radio? 

A. We are justifiably proud of our 
position in the two-way radio indus- 
try. It will be found that 70% of 
all two-way units sold are Motorola 
units. This leadership is a result of 
outstanding engineering design, ef- 
ficient field representation, and high 
quality supporting production of the 
units. In the railroad radio field, 
radio frequencies were not available 
until 1946, after the close of World 
War II. Prior to that time, radio 
communications were confined to spe- 
cial emergency services. 


Market Opened Up 


After the war, radio frequencies 
were made available to many indus- 
tries, including the railroad industry. 
Motorola studied railroad require- 
ments through the use of their stand- 
ard equipment from 1946 until the 
advent of their entry into the railroad 
radio field in 1949. The time between 
1946 and 1949 was spent in develop- 
ing the special “Railroad Radio Pack- 
age” which we have today, tailored 
to meet the requirements of the in- 
dustry. In the succeeding years since 
our entry into the field, we have 
reached a position of leadership. 

Q. What are the best prospects at 
this time, the long-haul railroads or 
the short-haulers ? 

A. It is difficult to say which rail- 
roads are the best prospects. Almost 
every long-haul railroad has a sizable 
amount of two-way radio equipment 
and it is spreading steadily to short- 
haulers. However, the situation is 
so far from saturation in each case, 
that we continue to receive business 
from prior users of radio, and each 
day we sell new customers on the 
attributes of radio. There is little 
distinction between long-haulers and 
short-haulers because all of them are 
excellent prospects. 

Q. Does a Motorola railroad radio 
salesman make one or more demon- 
strations? Does he use sales tools? 
Or does he invite a prospect to visit 
an operating installation on another 
railroad ? 

A. Development of a railroad 
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radio sale generally requires consider- 
able time. Like all sales, it is neces- 
sary first to stimulate interest, con- 
duct a survey, determine the cost of 


such a system, and then prepare a 
ABOUT THE FORT WORTH budget estimate. If the budget is 
TRADING AREA You SHOULD approved, and it is large enough, 


the whole thing might result in com- 


KNOW! petitive bidding by all manufacturers. 


All the way down the line it requires 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES OF THE FORT WORTH AND | =e 


Motorola railroad radio salesman. 


0 He uses sales tools of many types. 
WEST TEXAS TRADING AREA ($5 51 08,000) For instance, each of our salesmen 

carries one or more types of portable 
SERVED BY THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM units which are easily demonstrated 


and which create intense interest. In 
addition, each man carries actual 
photographs of various types of rail- 
road radio installations. We have 
photographs plus all necessary speci- 
fications, plus specialized items such 
as the Motorola crystal or the Moto- 


ERENT > eal rola Permakay filter. We find that 
THAT OF 29 DIFF : use of an actual item, around which 
1* the salesman can weave his sales talk, 
STATES! : is a dynamic force in selling railroad 
radio. 
Alabama Nebraska A Nothing is quite so good as invit- 
Arizona Nevada : ing the prospect to visit an operating 
Arkansas New — , installation on another railroad. He 
Colorado haa Dakota hears the story from a satisfied cus- 
Connecticut ae tomer. In addition, since we have so 
Delaware many installations now available, it 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 


does not take too much traveling 
Idaho Rhode Island 


Kansas , time to find one that is solving a 
outh Carolina nme pit AT 
Kentucky South Dakota problem similar to the prospect's 


roblem. 
Louisiana Utah "O "s ee ee en 
Maine Vermont - in what ways does \Lotoroia 


Se? adie Bolsiestias 
Maryland Washington "SOURCE: 1953 SALES MANAGEMENT —" the capital = acre y bok: 
Mississippi West Virginia SURVEY OF BUYING POWER A. Justification of capital invest- 


Montana Wyoming ment usually is revealed in the sur- 
vey, at which time the savings for a 
FORT WORTH IS THE GATEWAY TO THE RICH WEST TEXAS MARKET! 


The West Texas market stretches for more 
than 300 miles to the West and more than 
100 miles to the North and South of Fort 
Worth. Within its boundaries are cities that 
range in size from a few hundred populetion 
to over 400,000. It is one of the nation’s 
busiest markets. icateniy: BE 

Into this market of 1,928,700 people Texas’ sian Ling eae ns 
largest newspaper is delivered with such mer- “Buons. 4-1603 
chandisable home coverage that your selling on at 
story is bound to be seen and read. The Fort DAES 
Worth Star-Telegram reaches 95% of all Fort ©. L. BADER COMPANY, tc tte NORTH Jorm #TRER 
Worth metropolitan homes daily and 86% of peers HAE ns ae (2s a 
. —, Worth mg | homes Sunday. 
(Metropolitan population, 408,100.) . 

The Star-Telegram has many times proved Never Fail 
its ability to produce for the advertiser the This salesman didn’t coin his 
results he desires from newspaper advertising. a : : 
The Star-Telegram stands ready and eager to name. He was blessed with it 


serve you! by his parents. Perhaps papa 


i 


wanted his boy to become a 


_ FORT WORTH , STAR- TELEGRAM salesman and guessed — cor- 


CARTER, Publis! rectly—that such an odd name 


would help to open many doors. 


‘ LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS Never Fail isa tall, grey-haired 
WITHOUT the Use of Contests, Schemes or Premiums — “Just a Good Newspaper’ and deceptively quiet salesman 


of industrial laundry equipment. 
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Says the media director of a 

San Francisco agency (name on request) : 
PRACTICAL 
BUILDER 


a ee 


“In my capacity as account executive 

and media manager for different 
advertising agencies, I have always found 
Practical Builder to be productive for 

all clients in the building field. 

Results have equaled 

or exceeded all 


other publications.” 


Our text for today, Mr. Advertiser, is What You Get for Your Money. 
When you put down good money for space in a builders’ magazine, 
you want buyers... don’t you? Not vague buying “influences” 
but men who are actually builders ...using things 
you make and sell. practical | builder is what it says: 
a practical book for practical builders. So whan you choose PB, 
you buy not a bunch of fine-feathered adjectives but the greatest 
builder-buying-power in the business! In PB you get more primary 


buying power, more genuine readership, more concentrated selling, 


at much less cost, than in any other magazine reaching builders. 
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... Of the light 
construction industry 


© INoOUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


“This is the kind we buy in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


SELLING IS A SWEET PROPOSITION in the 


Sales Managemen Figures 


radio are indicated for a 
particular installation. Considering 
that the cost of equipping a train 
with two-way radio is 2% or less ot 
the cost of the Diesel locomotive our 
salesman can show how a railroad 
can better employ that Diesel. The 
2% figure is a broad generality and 
the actual installation of radio on the 
Diesel generally runs between $1,500 
and $2,000. 

Q. If a prospect expresses doubt 
as to the dependability of train radio 
over distance, or even locally, how 
does the Motorola salesman convince 
him? 

A. It is our job to tailor the radio 
coverage for the operating require- 
ment. In the case of the yard and 
terminal systems, this may be a dis- 
tance of anywhere from three to five 
miles to as many as 20 miles. In the 
case of what we term “Main Line 
Radio” it is necessary to cover an 
entire division or the entire railroad, 
in which case we may have radio sta- 
tions, a distance of 15 to 20 miles 
apart along the entire track. These 
stations are then connected by Moto- 
rola Main Line equipment so they 
are co-ordinated from one point. 

Q. How have your salesmen over- 
come the old belief that car checkers, 
operating in railroad yards, per- 


system 
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Growing Greensboro ABC 


Market—where sales 


come easier in the South’s most populous state! 
. .. Here is a major market with more sales zoom 
and more dollar gains than any other in North 
Carolina. Over 1/6 of the state’s 4-million people 
live in the Growing Greensboro ABC Market—and 
account for 1/5 of the state’s sales all along the 
line—food, drugs, furniture, automotive, and gen- 
eral merchandise. Total retail sales for the market 


are nearly $600-million. . 


. . If you are looking for 


sales in a market that you can depend on—better 
get the latest dollar-data on the Growing Greens- 


boro ABC Market. . 


. . Top sales force at your 


command, will be the 100,000-plus circulation of 
the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD.... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in 
the Greensboro ABC Market, with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 


News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


formed their jobs satisfactorily long 
before radio was invented ? 

A. In connection with car check- 
ing prior to the use of radio, it was 
necessary for the car checker to walk 
along the train with a piece of paper 
and a pencil and mark down car 
numbers. At the end of his walk, he 
would then walk again to the nearest 
telephone and call the yard clerk, 
reading off the numbers. 


How He Saves Time 


In some yards, instead of calling 
in by telephone he would walk all the 
way back along the length of the train 
to the vard office and hand the list to 
the yard clerk. Both of these sys- 
tems required considerable time, plus 
the fact that in inclement weather 
more time was lost in writing car 
numbers on a rain-soaked piece of 
paper. ‘Today, the car checker can 
call in his car numbers;:immediately 
with the Handie-Talkie. This is the 
modernized version of the Walkie- 
Talkie we manufactured for the 
Armed Forces during World War II. 

Q. Can you cite an example of 
how two-way radio has improved 
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switching operations of a railroad, a 
good case history used by Motorola 
salesmen? 

A. One example we are proud of 
is the Rock Island Railroad switch- 
ing service in the Peoria, IIl., area. 
This railroad serves such industries as 
Caterpillar Tractor, Pabst Breweries, 
Hiram Walker Distilleries, Keystone 
Steel and Wire, and Commercial Sol- 
vents. With such industrial concen- 
tration along 20 miles of the railroad, 
much of Rock Island’s business is in- 
dustrial switching—delivering loaded 
freight cars and taking away loads 
and empties. 

To improve its industrial switch- 
ing service and to provide more ef- 
ficient terminal operation, The Rock 
Island has installed two-way yard 
radio on eight Diesel switching loco- 
motives, one mobile radio for the 
trainmaster’s automobile and one 
fixed station located. in the yard- 
master’s office. This and the entire 
Rock Island radio system operates on 
a frequency of 161.61 megacycles. 

There is radio coverage over the 
entire terminal area including Pekin, 
13 miles from Peoria. This terminal 
radio operates similar to a telephone 
party line, with everyone able to hear 
all conversations. All sets are kept 
switched on so calls can come through 
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city ——— COLUMBUS 
LOCALLY-EDITED MAGAZINE OF ——— COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
STORE ——— OHIO FURNITURE COMPANY 


WHAT KIND... 


of magazine advertising 
sparks sales 
in COLUMBUS? 


“The Locally-Edited Columbus Dispatch Mag- 
azine has shown us immediate results and a 
really sizeable increase in volume. From here 
on we expect this ‘Atom Bomb’ of Columbus 
media to be the backbone of our advertising 
program.” 
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Ohio Furniture Company 


Maybe your product is one that takes color appeal and the best in printing reproduc- 
tion for effective selling? But — you want to gun for big sales in choice markets like 
Columbus? Your problem has been answered by merchants like M, L. Lieberman. 
Say you want color appeal? Newspaper circulation impact? You get both by placing 
your advertising in any or all of the Locally-Edited Gravure Magazines. In Colum- 
bus, the Locally-Edited Columbus Sunday Dispatch Magazine gives you 87% circu- 
lation coverage, while a leading national magazine offers you only 15% coverage of 
this important market. 


So why not buy magazine circulation the way your dealers do? They'll tell you from 
experience: “Use Magazine Advertising at the Local Level — in the thirteen markets 
served and sold by the LOCALLY-EDITED GRAVURE MAGAZINES.” 


© Locally-Edited for highest readership 
© Gravure magazine reproduction 

© Newspaper circulation impact 

© Complete flexibility 

* Maximum savings on positives 


F For more information about these 13 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL © ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION © COLUMBIA STATE weekly newspaper gravure magazines con- 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH * DENVER POST © HOUSTON CHRONICLE ae bee ee 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN word, tan., Sean & Mee, the, teten 
NEWARK NEWS © NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES Co., Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., Scolaro, Meeker 


: & Scott, Inc., Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
TOTAL CIRCULATION OVER 3,370,000 COPIES WEEKLY 
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The 


American Match 


Industry... 


. on behalf of 300,000 adver- 
tisers who used the medium dur- 
ing 1953, wishes to thank the 
following panel of judges who se- 
lected the 65 best examples of 
match book advertising in 1953 in 
65 different industries. 


ELON G. BORTON, President 
Advertising Federation of America 
BLAINE G. WILEY, Executive Sec'y 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Ass'n 
JOHN E. SHEPHERD 
American Marketing Association 
HENRY E. ABT, President 
Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
MISS NADINE E. MILLER, President 
Advertising Women of N.Y. 
W. H. DIAMANT 
Advertising Typographers Assn. 
of America 
GORDON C. AYMAR 
National Society of Art Directors 
L. JOHN HOLDEN JR., President 
Ass'n of Advertising Men 
FRANK GIANNINOTO, Exec. V. P. 
Package Designers’ Council 
GORDON B. TAYLOR 
Management Consultant 
HENRY W. MARKS, Ass't Publisher 
Printers’ Ink 
MORGAN BROWNE, Editor 
Tide 
JOHN CRICHTON, Executive Editor 
Advertising Age 
ALICE B. ECKE, Sr. Assoc. Ed. 
Sales Management 
EDWARD J. RUSSELL, Managing Editor 
American Printer 


From the findings and comments 
of this panel a guide to help all 
advertisers in using the medium 
is being prepared. It will provide 
authoritative information on such 
topics as: 


Design keyed to product need 

Circulation control 

Unusual Distribution Methods 

Manufacturer-Dealer Programs 
The agency role 


To receive free copy when 


published write: 
Match Industry 


Information Bureau 


One East 43rd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


D. D. Bean & Sons Co. * Diamond Match Co. 
Lion Match Co., Inc. * Maryland Match Co. 
National Match Book Advertising Inc. 
Universal Match Corporation 


interest to both boys and girls. 
“most interested” are: 


BOYS 
. Sports 
. Comics 
. Local news 
. National news 
. Amusements 


What Teen-Agers Read 


A survey made by the SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE among 462 boys 
and 495 girls in the five public high schools in South Bend, Ind., and 
Milwaukee indicates that it just isn’t true that comics are the chief 
newspaper interest of teen-agers. 
The five subjects in which they are 


Other features are of greater 


GIRLS 
. Local news 
2. Comics 
. Society news 
. Amusements 
. National news 


constantly, but the “push-to-talk” 
button on the handpiece has to be 
used when a person desires to answer. 

A typical case of better service to 
industry is that in which a certain 
factory wants some switching done 
after the assigned switch engine has 
gone for the day. The plant manager 
telephones the yardmaster or train- 
master and requests that a switcher 
be sent to his plant to move a number 
of cars, or possibly to take a string 
of loaded cars to meet a night freight 
on the main line. 

The yardmaster knows that Engine 
706 switched at the Hiram Walker 
plant earlier in the day. He takes up 
his radio handset and calls, “Yard- 
master to Engine 706. Where are 
you now?” The engineer replies, 
“Engine 706 to yardmaster. I’m 
switching at Keystone.” 

The yardmaster’s directions may 
sound something like this: “When 
you finish there, will you go back to 
Hiram Walker and move some cars? 
The plant manager will tell you what 
he wants. They also want some cars 
to make No. 803 (night freight to 
St. Louis).” 

With other engineers listening in 
on the radio network, it is possible 
that Engine 702 comes on the air 
with: “Engine 702 to yardmaster. 
I’m near Hiram Walker at Allied 
Mills. Do you want me to run over 
and do that switching?” If the yard- 
master feels that Engine 702 can 
more conveniently spare the time to 
make the switching moves, he is di- 
rected to take them instead of Engine 
706. 

Thus, with radio, the yardmaster 
has a choice of engines to send on a 
switching mission. Prior to radio, 
the yardmaster had to go out in the 


yards to look for an available engine, 
or the trainmaster jumped in his car 
and drove through the terminal area 
to look for an engine to send to the 
factory for switching. We can show 
a prospect how much time is lost in 
hunting down an engine to do a job, 
when one might be near the plant all 
the time. 

Q. On long hauls, or main-line 
service, how do your men demon- 
strate the advantages of having radio, 
as far as safety and other factors are 
concerned ? 

A. A main-line railroad communi- 
cations system is fast becoming an 
important factor in reducing what- 
ever hazard might exist on “through” 
tracks. The system provides a com- 
plete communication service between 
the dispatcher, wayside stations and 
radio-equipped trains. Like other 
forms of main-line railroad activity, 
the unit of operation is the division. 
Operations over the entire division 
are centered in the dispatcher’s office. 
On this basis, all fixed or wayside 
radio stations located in the division 
must be equipped to operate as a co- 
ordinated system. 

During a flood, a railroad bridge 
might be washed out. The radio sta- 
tion nearest the washout radios the 
next station which in turn relays the 
message to the station nearest a fast 
express train approaching the gap at 
85 m.p.h. Thus the engineer has 
sufficient time to stop and await 
orders for rerouting at the nearest 
junction. 

. How about freight’ operations, 
other than safety factors? What 
examples do your salesmen have to 
present to a resistant prospect? 

A. “End-to-end” radio—from the 
engineer to the train’s freight con- 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA FA 
WITHOUT THE 


4 BY © “2% THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


Inland California is a big, self-contained market, isolated 
from distant coast cities by mountains. Two million peo- 
ple live in this metropolitan market, and they spend over 
$2 billion annually at retail. You can’t reach them by 
relying on coast newspapers. To cover them in depth, 
you need the Valley’s strong local papers, the three . . . 


Mc CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


*Sales Management's 1963 Copyrighted Survey NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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I am 

Erica 
Martin... 
private 
secretary... 


...the girl who knows all and 
hears all that happens in the Executive 
Suite. I know all the V.P.’s and most 
of the answers. I know which are the 
hand-shakers and which are the heels. 
I know who butters up the boss—and 
who misses the boat. I know who makes 
the passes—and the blondes they make 
them at. I'm on the inside of the infight- 
ing when the struggle begins for the 
big job. And now... you'll meet the 
men and women who live this drama. 
You'll see what’s behind the doors 
marked “Private”, in the penthouse 
tower of the Executive Suite. 


“EXECUTIVE SUITE”’ 


Filmed from the famed best-seller 
in the big-star tradition of M-G-M 
STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


with 


DEAN JAGGER - NINA FOCH 
TIM CONSIDINE . Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN « Based On the Novel by 
Cameron Hawley « Directed by ROBERT WiSc 
Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 


Watch for it at your motion picture theatre 
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ductor in the caboose—is instru- 
mental in speeding up freight ship- 
ments because it saves time, avoids 
confusion and misunderstandjng 
among the train crew. We _ can 
demonstrate the advantages of train 
radio by means of comparison. Sup- 
pose there is a 100-car freight pulling 
up and around a long, curved grade. 
More than a mile separates the loco- 
motive crew and the men in the 
caboose—the five-man crew whose 
job it is to keep the train moving. 
The engineer sees a red block ahead 
and brings the train to a stop. The 
conductor in the caboose looks ahead 
for signals, but the locomotive is out 
of sight around the curve—he doesn't 
know why the train has stopped. 

There is nothing left for him to do 
but to trudge ahead to see what is 
wrong. There, we point out, a two- 
way Motorola radio would have pro- 
vided instant communication between 
the conductor and the engineer by 
merely pressing a button. 

As a specific example of what two- 
way radio can do for a railroad, we 
point out that the Missouri-Pacific 
has over 5,000 miles and 900 units 
of train communications. Officials re- 
port that radio-equipped trains move 
over a specified 100-mile engine dis- 
trict on an average of 30 minutes 
faster than non-radio equipped units. 
As trains pass each other, mechanical 
failures are quickly spotted, such as 
hot-boxes, and breakdowns are _ re- 
duced. Their engineers say, “Radio 
takes the guesswork out of what’s 
going on behind the engine.” 

And on the Northwestern-Union 
Pacific run between Chicago and 
Denver, trains arrive 30 minutes 
earlier than they once did, and leave 
destinations 30 minutes earlier. Over 
a period of time this accumulates 
days, which means that more trains 
are run, more freight is carried, and 
of course that means more income for 
the railroad, management and labor. 
Customers have their “return for dol- 
lars spent.” 

Q. Other than by personal contact, 
how is the Motorola railroad radio 
presentation brought before potential 
customers ? 

A. First, we have an intensive ad- 
vertising program in such prominent 
railroad business papers as Modern 
Railroads, Railway Age and Rail- 


road Signals and Communications. 
We are moving on to other areas such 


_as convention sessions held by rail- 


road engineering people as well as 
signaling people. On our television 
show, alternate weeks, we show even 
the general consumer, who might be 
viewing the program on a Motorola 
TV set, how the company has become 
prominent in industry, by devoting a 
commercial to the type of equipment 
used on railroads and how it is used. 

Q. Since America’s _ railroads 
stretch from coast-to-coast, how is it 
possible for your department to ef- 
fectively contact such a large num- 
ber? 

A. The company’s field force, in 
nine regions has 150 salesmen who 
work in conjunction with Motorola’s 
railroad sales staff to give local cus- 
tomers efficient service. Just as rail- 
road people are specialists in the 
transportation field, we are specialists 
in the selling field. We all have an 
intense interest in railroading and we 
feel that their problems are our prob- 
lems. 


How It Was Named 


Railroad signaling has come a long 
way since the metal ball—‘‘the high- 
ball’’—was hoisted to the top of the 
pole to give the engineer the go-ahead 
sign. Men who sell two-way radio 
systems to railroads are modern coun- 
terparts of the old “traveling men” 
who sold the original metal balls. 

Q. How do you point out to pros- 
pects the importance of train radio 
to the public? 

A. When newspapers become 
aware of the importance of train radio 
communications sufficiently to devote 
editorial space to the subject, the re- 
action can be noted in public atti- 
tudes. A San Francisco newspaper 
had this to say: 

“Eventually, all railroads in the 
country will be radio-equipped, and 
when that is true, people will travel 
with greater safety than ever before. 
The pioneering in this important field 
has been a great credit to the rail- 
roads, and the progress they have 
made and are still to make will be 
measured in the many lives sure to 
be saved. 

“America learned during the last 
war, and continues to learn every day, 
that the railroads of the country are 
vital to the national economy. That 
they are keeping pace with the scien- 
tific age in which we live, as the 
advancement of radio communication 
attests, assures the country of the 
integrity of railroad operation and 
management.” The End 
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A Specialized 


VERTICAL PUBLICATION 
with a 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 


The fountain and fast food seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
is the outlet having fountain 
and counter restaurant service, 
which generally includes table 
or booth service. That’s the spe- 
cialized market Fountain & Fast 
Food serves vertically. 


In fast service eating places, 
twice - the - turnover - per - seat 
means more meals—more profit. 
This is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the restaurant industry 
— and is by far the largest of the 
eating place market. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Fast food outlets embrace fountains, 
counter restaurants, luncheonettes, 
sandwich shops, in-plant restaurants, 
drive-ins, etc. 


They are a vital part of drug stores, 
variety and department stores, air- 
ports, railroad stations, bus terminals, 
etc. 


On main street or main highway or in 
industry they all have one thing in 
common— 


FAST SERVICE 


Whether independent or chain operations the market and Fountain & Fast Food coverage of 
it extends to over thirty different types of outlets numbering 50,000. That’s what we mean by 
horizontal coverage in a specialized vertical field. 


When you specify Fountain & Fast Food for an advertising schedule, it’s an assurance of a mar- 
ket well covered vertically and horizontally, coupled with all necessary specialized editorial 
content from cover to cover. 


Editorial and Executive Offices 


FO UJ NTAI \ R, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FAST FO 0 0 333 N. ‘adios teats 1 Ml. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


The Richard Railto. Company 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Kear interest 


in Chilton publications 


pays off for the dveiliber 


Readers come first with Chilton editors, who travel 
almost three-quarters of a million miles annually, 
learning first-hand all about their readers’ prob- 
lems. No effort is spared in seeking out and verifying 
news, facts, and figures valuable to Chilton readers. 


This constant concern with editorial excellence sus- 
tains reader interest in Chilton publications—pays 
off for the advertiser. 
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There’s more to the Chilton story ! 


The finest editorial content is just so many wasted 
words unless the right people read a publication. 
So, Chilton insists on quality control of circulation. 
Chilton readers are selected under the most rigid 
regulations to make certain that the advertiser's mes- 


sage reaches those who make the buying decisions. 


This combinaton of editorial excellence and qual- 
ity circulation make Chilton publications the ideal 
atmosphere for advertising the products and services 


needed in the fields Chilton serves. 


O 
CHILTON 


SSS company 


Chestnut and 56th Streets (CiNCORPORATED ) 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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100 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Take the blindfold test... 


or the white glove test... 


$1,000 If You Can Make It Drip 


It took two years of research and $250,000 to stop the 
drip. Now Roma's dripless bottle bows in with a flurry 
of "proof" demonstrations, key to capturing interest. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


The dripless wine bottle is here. 

It’s a clever new package on which 
the Roma Wine Co., Fresno, Cal., 
will base its sales campaign during 
the next few months. It’s exclusive 
with Roma, and the company has 
good reason to expect a “tremendous 
competitive selling advantage” for its 
distributors and retail outlets, ac- 
cording to Paul I. Nederman, presi- 
dent. 

A market test of the new package 
in California, followed by some pre- 
liminary promotion in a midwestern 
area, provide results which back up 
Nederman’s prediction. In the Cali- 
fornia test market, sales quickly 
jumped 300% above “normal” — 
normal in that area is high volume. 
In the second region, where distribu- 
tion was incomplete, the gain during 
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the preliminary promotion of the new 
package was 1,000%. 

The dripless bottle—billed as the 
“magic top,” is a welcome invention 
to hostesses who have seen their party 
table linen spoiled by wine stains. 
There is a well-known twist of the 
wrist which wine fanciers contend 
prevents dripping, but even they ad- 
mit it doesn’t always work. The drops 
of wine thus saved from dripping by 
the quick twirl of the bottle eventu- 
ally slip down to its base, and the 
bottle, when set down, leaves a ring. 

Roma executives have been puz- 
zling for years over what could be 
done for moist wine bottles. They 
wanted something “built in” to the 
package, requiring no special gzdgets, 
no special handling. 

After two years—and an invest- 


ment of approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars spent in research and 
experimentation—Roma has its drip- 
less bottle, and Nederman calls it 
“a revolutionary advance in the wine 
industry.” 

It functions on the scientific prin- 
ciple of surface tension. Credit for 
the original concept goes to Stanford 
Wolf, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, who has patents pending. Wolf 
took the idea to Glass Containers, 
Inc., and some top thermoplastic fab- 
ricators were called in. A three-way 
product development program was 
set up which combined the resource- 
fulness and engineering skills of the 
glass company, thermoplastic design- 
ers and Roma’s technologists. 

Wolf’s idea involved a collar or 
casing made of plastic which would 
fit tightly into the neck of the bottle. 
The research paved the way to the 
selection of polyethylene, since the 
eollar had to be made of material 
which was tasteless and odorless and 
would combine cleanliness with maxi- 
mum non-breakability and durability. 

Nederman explains: ‘‘We wanted 
to retain our traditional glass bottles, 
without changing the outward shape. 
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THOMAS Lb PLUNKE! 
40 LIEUTENANT 
VITY X KARFELL 
STAFF SERGEANT 
MR CORPS 
MAY 2€ 1945 


re 


Time passes, men forget... Not so 
long ago the big B-29s, loaded with gas 
and bombs, lumbered off the Okinawa 
strips at midnight on the thousand mile 
mission to Tokyo...hazarding the dark, 
the high cold, headwinds of incredible 
force, the vagaries of weather, ground 
batteries and swarming Zeros, empty 
gas tanks. Some planes did not return. 
By now the missing men are ware- 
housed records, dimming memories to 
friends, fading photographs to their 
families .. . Time passes, men forget. 
On August 5, the news ticker tapped 
out a four line dispatch from Reuter’s, 
datelined 8-4-53. The plow of Hideo 
farmer of Village, 
Honshu Island, Japan, had turned up a 


Ebihara, Funaho 
gold ring with the seal of Xavier High 
School, New York, and initials VXK. 
The News telegraph desk passed 
the story along to city desk to follow 
up. Joe Martin, News reporter, called 
on Xavier High School. Father Gerard 
Fagan, headmaster, reviewed records, 
found a name that matched the 
initials VXK—Vity Karfell, ’40, 
Husky Staff Sergeant Vity 
Karfell, 


died on his twentieth mission... 


radio operator on a B-29, 
when 
his plane crashed in Chiba, Japan, May 
26, 1945. His body was cremated by the 
Japanese. His ashes rest in Arlington. 


ot Martin checked at Vity’s old 
address and found his mother, 
Karfell, 
cleans offices at night. She paled when 
Martin told her of the ring with the 


Mary 
a gentle graying woman who 
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VXK initials. Yes, Vity had such a 
ring. She didn’t have the fifteen dollars 
it cost, but the parish priest had liked 
Vity, made him a present of the ring. 
Was there a way she could get it back? 

Joe Martin decided totry. He phoned 
a pal in the State Department, told the 
story, and State promised help. He also 
phoned another friend, an Air Forces 
Public Information Officer. The 
wheels started to turn. 

Strate requested 
that the Japan Foreign 
Ministry release the ring 
to the US Army Far East 
Command. By order from 
the Pentagon, the ring was 
“hand carried” by a Military 
Transport pilot toW ashington. 
Martin was told that it would >. 
arrive at Governor’s Island 
Friday morning, September 13. 


he would like to stop in Friday morning. 
He picked up Col. R. J. Hern, 

First Army chaplain and Lieut. 

Donald Smouse, drove them over. 

Col. Hern gave the ring. Mrs. Karfell 
covered the chaplain’s hand with kisses. 
“Miracles do happen,” she sobbed. 
“Now I have a little bit of Vity again.” 
The largest newspaper circulation 

in America is variously explained . . . 
The News is published in New York, 
has a big population to draw on. It’s 
tabloid, 
People like its pictures, columnists, 
comics. It’s mass edited. And so forth. 
Perhaps another reason is that The 


convenient in the subways. 
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News is really interested in the people 
it serves; 
the interest . 
basis for an advertising medium, but at 
the minute we can’t think of any. 


and that its readers return 
There may be a better 


THE @& NEWS 

New York's Picture Newspaper 

More than twice the circulation, daily or 
Sunday, of any other newspaper in America 
220 East 42nd St., New York City 

. Tribune Tower, Chicago 

155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
...127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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IS IT: 


package design... 


We wanted a bottle that would be 
dependable, that would eliminate 
dripping under any circumstances.” 
It was necessary, too, that the pour- 
ing collar be completely sanitary and 
not affect the taste or quality of the 
wine. 

The “magic top’’ which resulted 
can be seen only after the bottle is 
opened. It has a lip with a very thin 
edge, barely perceptible. This cuts off 
the flow of wine after pouring and, 
in effect, causes the last drops to fall 
back into the bottle. 

Satisfied that they had the dripless 
bottle they had been seeking, Roma 
adopted it for all its red and white 
table wines, appetizer and dessert 
wines, 15 in all. Only Roma cham- 
pagnes and_ sparkling burgundies 
(which, of course, require corks) are 
not included. All plant and bottling 
equipment modifications have been 
completed and Roma wines in the 
new package will be available 
throughout the U.S. by the time this 
article is in print. 

Meanwhile, market tests were be- 
ing made. Late in 1953 the first ship- 
ments in the dripless bottles were 
ready. The company chose the San 
Diego market for its test promotion, 
beginning the week of November 16, 
and used all types of retail outlets 
licensed to sell wine. In this area 
Roma enjoyed top sales volume and 
full distribution. Any gains, there- 
fore, could be attributed to the pull- 
ing power of the new package. 

First, the dripless bottle was pre- 
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It’s the plastic collar that makes 
dripless. But without major changes in estab- 
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IMPACT MUST BE CREATED at point-of-purchase to 
generate interest and impulse. 


Displays like this helped 


Roma increase sales 300% in a test market in La Mesa, Cal. 


viewed to Roma distributors. Meet- 
ings were held in which distributors 
were shown a motion picture which 
depicted the effectiveness of the bot- 
tle and suggested demonstration 
techniques. At these meetings, the 
company’s president, Paul Nederman, 
gave a comprehensive talk on the new 
package and its significance to the 
trade. In addition to the 10-minute 
motion picture, meeting exhibits in- 
cluded showings of. point-of-purchase 
advertising material for promotion of 
the new package. Another meeting 
was held with the retail liquor deal- 
ers who made the new package the 
feature of their monthly meeting. 


Market Development Pattern 


A similar pattern was followed 
later in bringing the news of the drip- 
less bottle to distributors and retail 
groups in midwestern markets, in- 
cluding Chicago, Cleveland, Mi£il- 
waukee, Detroit, Saginaw (Saginaw 
Times), Bay City (Bay City Times). 
Meetings and film showings will in- 
troduce the package and the promo- 
tional program in the same way to 
all of Roma’s markets. 

In the San Diego test area, the 
next step was for distributor sales- 
men to carry the news of the drip- 
less bottle, with its big merchandising 
possibilities, to retail accounts. “The 
Biggest Wine News Since Repeal” 
was the slogan. “Roma has the 
world’s first dripless wine bottle.” 


The salesmen were armed with a 
multi-color broadside to leave with 
customers. 

Stressing the profits to be made 
with full promotion of the new pack- 
age, the broadside listed tools and 
retailer sales aids. Illustrated, these 
included window pieces, wall and 
case banners, shelf display sets, coun- 
ter cards, and two types of bottle 
collars. 

Using these aids the salesmen then 
helped retailers to set up displays and 
to plan store events, centering mainly 
about demonstration. Because of the 
news value of the package, its extra 
sales possibilities, and the strong ad- 
vertising backing behind the promo- 
tional program (through the San 
Diego Union & Evening Tribune), 
salesmen were able in most cases to 
get good positions for displays. 

As we have seen, the company 
made every effort to incorporate its 
dripless pouring collar in the tradi- 
tional Roma bottle. It placed one 
attention-getting identification on the 
dripless bottle: a small yellow sticker 
or cello-seal on the neck of the bottle 
which reads, “New — Exclusive — 
Dripless Bottle.” The words “Drip- 
less Bottle” in red also appear several 
times around the white overseal 
which covers the closure. 

With nothing more to make the 
new package stand cut from other 
wine bottles some showmanship was 
necessary to focus attention on it at 
the retail level. “Obviously,” observes 
Nederman, “demonstration is a must 
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— MORE AND MORE SHOPPERS 
INFLUENCED BY THIS 
SEAL OF PROTECTED QUALITY 


Daily Winning New 
Acceptance as Proof 
of Factory Freshness 


On the shelves of grocery stores from coast to coast... 
in colorful national magazine advertisements... and on 
the Reynolds hit TV show, “MR. PEEPERS”...more and 
more shoppers are seeing the Reynolds Wrap Alumi- 
num Packaging Seal. It is their new guide to factory 
freshness, their special guarantee of quality sealed in. 
It goes beyond the gleam of aluminum, recognized by 
so many shoppers as the most advanced packaging. 


Fourth Ad in Big Packaging Promotion 
Slated to Reach Big New Audience 


Advertisements featuring famous-brand Candies, Dried 
Fruits and Presweetened Cereals that carry the Reynolds 
Wrap Aluminum Packaging Seal have already ap- 
peared in such national favorites as “LIFE,” “LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL,” “FAMILY CIRCLE” and “WOMAN'S 
DAY.” The fourth ad in this great full-page, four-color 
campaign will appear in the May issues of “GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING,” “McCALL’S” and “HOUSEHOLD,” 
spotlighting the whole array of famous-brand cookies 
packaged in Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging. 
Display this ad and watch cookie sales jump! 


Increasing Preference for Protected Quality 
Means Prestige and Profits for Grocers 


Grocers who feature quality protected by Reynolds 
Wrap Aluminum Packaging are promoting themselves 
as well as factory-fresh brands. Shoppers recognize the 
purveyors of quality foods, That’s why it pays to stress 
the proof of protected quality...Reynolds Wrap Alu- 
minum Packaging and the Seal that tells its story. 


‘Toothsome Test of Freshness ! ; 
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Fourth ad of a continuing national consumer 
magazine series — full pages, four colors. 


QUALITY 
PROTECTED WITH 


ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 


TRACE MARK 


The Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging Seal is also heavily 
promoted on Reynolds NBC-TV Show, “MR. PEEPERS."' 


Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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The Military Market, a trade paper 
for all U.S. Armed Forces buyers 
is your “‘direct line’ to the pro- 
curement officers you must sell 
first in order to get your product 
before the 3!5 million con- 
sumers in the Armed Forces. 


The Military Market reaches more 
military buyers, including PX 
and Commissary officers, than 
any other publication in its 
field. Circulation guarantee is 
15,000 per month. 


The Military Market is edited by a 
staff of experienced military 
trade paper experts. News and 
editorials of world-wide military 
merchandising insure thorough 
readership. 

Don’t miss this chance to tell your 
story and present your product to the 
men who make the buying decisions 


for this market with its spendable 
yearly income of 8 billion dollars. 


Get advertising rates and ‘‘How to Sell”’ in- 
formation from our nearest representative. 


The Military Market 


The Monthly Magazine for Military Buyers Everywhere 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
3132 M St.N.W, Washington 7, D.C. 
Publishers of: 

ARMY TIMES, NAVY TIMES, AIR FORCE TIMES, 
AIR FORCE DAILY—the American Daily in Europe 


New York - Chicago - 
Philadelphia - 
Frankfurt - 


San Francisco 
Boston - Los Angeles 


London - Rome - Tokyo 


Casablanca 


with such a package.”” Nederman has 
his own ideas about how to get atten- 
tion. He has been seen slapping down 
a thousand dollar bill under the eyes 
of distributors or retailers as he holds 
out an opened dripless bottle and a 
glass, and offers: 

“One thousand dollars to anyone 
who can make it drip!” 

Retailers may not wish to adopt 
this technique but some others are 
available to them. Here are a few 
simple demonstration ideas suggested 
by Roma salesmen: 


1. In grocery stores or markets, an 
opened dripless bottle at each check- 
out stand. As the salesperson wraps 
or bags the customer’s purchases he 
(or she) asks, ‘“‘Have you seen the 
new dripless wine bottle? You can 
pour without a single drop falling 
to stain your cloth. Try it.” 

In most areas licensees are not per- 
mitted to demonstrate any alcoholic 
beverage, since “consumption” of 
such beverages is prohibited, except in 
places with licenses for on-the-premi- 
ses consumption. It is recommended, 
therefore, that the stores have a drip- 
less bottle filled with colored water, 
or grape juice, for the purposes of 
this or any other type of demonstra- 
tion. 

2. For more elaborate demonstra- 
tions there is the ‘White Glove 
Test.” A young woman wearing 
dressy white gloves pours from the 
dripless bottle. With any other bot- 
tle, of course, she would soon have 
stained fingers. With the new bottle 
her gloves remain spotless. 


3. Then there is the “Blindfold 
Test.” A demonstrator with blind- 
folded eyes pours from the dripless 
bottle. This dramatizes the ease and 
simplicity of the pouring operation. 


Demonstration Photos 


Photographs of such demonstra- 
tions are supplied to the trade to 
stimulate interest in carrying them 
out at the point-of-purchase. 

Because demonstration is the real 
key to the capturing of interest in the 
new bottle, Roma’s advertising pro- 
gram for the “magic top” package 
leans towards a combination of news- 
paper advertising and television. The 
introduction of the package in the 
test area (and this pattern is being 
followed as markets across the nation 
are opened) was heralded by full- 
page color advertisements in leading 
newspapers. 

The initial announcement was fol- 


lowed up with 1;200-line black-and- 
white copy. Television spots running 
20 and 60 seconds gave visual proof 
of the dripless bottle’s advantages. 
Three TV stations were used in San 
Diego: KFSD; KFMB; XETV. 
Saturation was sought. 

At the same time publicity was go- 
ing out to all appropriate media, to 
home economists, food page editors, 
associations, and interested individ- 
uals and groups, presenting the news 
of the new package and pertinent 
facts about it. Since the San Diego 
market test preceded the late holiday 
season the publicity included recipes 
for holiday entertaining with Roma 
wine from the new bottle and sug- 
gested Roma for gift-giving. So tie- 
ins were emphasized. 

Sales volume was increased 300°% 
in the San Diego Test Market (a 
top-volume market) as a result of 
this introductory program. The rec- 
ord of one large food market is typi- 
cal. With its regular shelf display of 
ordinary packages this store sold, in 
October, a normal month, 49 cases 
of Roma wine. In November, with 
the dripless bottle promotion, mass 
display, and the company _ point-ot- 
purchase advertising, the same store 
sold 140 cases of Roma wine. The 
pay-off was immediate. 


No Flash-in-the-Pan 


Another comparison, indicating 
that the gain was no flash-in-the-pan : 
Throughout the San Diego area 
(where Roma for some time has been 
the Number 1 selling brand of wine), 
“normal” sales for the month of De- 
cember once ran from 3,000 to 
3,500 cases. In December, 1953, with 
the dripless bottle to promote, Roma 
wine sales will be somewhere between 
12,000 and 15,000 cases when tallies 
are in. 

It is equally interesting to look at 
what happened in a market where the 
company had only between 30 and 
40% distribution and was- not ‘the 
leading brand— The Saginaw-Bay 
City Michigan Market, where Roma 
launched a full-scale promotion with 
the dripless bottle. Here sales jumped 
75 to 80%; the increase from the 
“normal” sales was better than 
1,000%. 

Presaging what may be expected 
as distributors and retailers bring the 
new package to their customers 
throughout the U.S., Nederman re- 
marks: “Our distributors and whole- 
salers are as excited and enthusiastic 
about it as we are. The response from 
the trade has been terrific.” What 
more could they ask? The End 
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local stations... the nation’s greatest regional network. 


TOOLS FOR SELLING 


Working models... 


of the real thing... 


simulate operating 
conditions, dramatize 
product use when... 


Pullman-Standard Tames a Train 


On the tabletop above, Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, demonstrates a solution to 
a problem that has long rankled rail- 
road men, namely, damage tn freight 
car shipments through the ixapact of 
rough coupling. The company has 
developed a ‘cushion underframe”’ 
which reduces coupling shock during 
switching operations. 

Scaled-down working models of 
rolling stock equipped with the special 
underframes help Pullman-Standard 
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reach railroad executives with a dra- 
matic benefit story. ‘The models can 
be transported anywhere, quickly, 
easily. At the recent Atlantic City 
railroad show 10,000 men saw the 
miniatures in a week’s time. They 
saw the design of the underfrarme and 
how it functioned on impact; they 
got a quick grasp of the protection 
value when a model car rolled down 
the track and jounced into another 
loaded with vertical tumbling blocks. 

Salesmen, standing by, follow up 


the tabletop demonstration with dis- 
cussions of economic. effectiveness, 
practical applications and other “‘bene- 
fit” information. 

When not simulating a humping 
operation the miniatures are on dis- 
play at Pullraan-Standard’s industrial 
showroom. But specific demonstra- 
tions are made from time to time to 
selected audiences. In this manner the 
models get across pertinent informa- 
tion—starting with production, reach- 
ing to sales and direct orders. 
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Look over these figures in 
terms of sales possibilities 
—for what you have to sell 
in the Detroit Market:— 


397,488 Detroit Times 
Boys and Girls to 14 years. 


220,827 Detroit Times 
Young Folks—15 to 24 
years. 


853,864 Detroit Times 
Men and Women—25 years 
or over. 


You can’t sell them unless 
you tell them—with adver- 
tising in their favorite news- 
paper—The Detroit Times 
—daily and Sunday. 


No Matter 
How Much Money 


You Spend— 


No Matter 
How Much ‘“‘Color’’ 


You use— 


—you can’t cover 


The Detroit Times 
“SRALY”’ 

of the Detroit Market 
without advertising 

in 


The Detroit Times. 


The Detroit Times “HALF” of the Detroit Market 
Is Just as important as the “Other Half” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING (continued) 


TINY DEMONSTRATOR is working 
model of fork lift truck, Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland. Originally it was 
developed to help industry plan and 
work out materials handling and ware- 


housing problems on a scale basis. 
Somehow, though, the younger set got 
wind of it, which resulted in .. . 


. « « ORDERS—accompanied by checks. 
Thus Towmotor accidentally stumbled 
into the toy market. Alfred H. Roth 
(right), sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, seems submerged with 
orders from executives: “This is not 
for me, but for my youngster .. .” 


No wonder LUSTEROID vials and tubes 
sell by the million! 

These smart plastic containers 
are made for merchandising as 
well as protection. They've 
got color galore—clear or 
opaque. They're printable 
so you save on labeling. 
They are so much lighter 
you save on ship- 

ping, handling and 
packing. And 

they're —s du- 

rable, unbreakable. 

Get the story on 
LUSTEROID and 

see for yourself. 

Sizes > Bn Y%" to LUSTEROID WHOLE FAMILY gets in on the act when salesmen for Republic Steel 


1%" in diameter, Container Kitchen, Canton, O., develop prospects. Homemaker, with assistance of 
lengths up to 6”. : 


Gpmpuny, } | representative, can assemble her ki chen-to-be with “planner kit,” consisting 

’ of plastic models of Republic sinks, cabinets, ranges, refrigerators—and 
and prices today. even doors and windows. Once final plan is determined, customer keeps 
. three-dimensional drawing of kitchen selected, with all items drawn exactly 


as they will appear in final kitchen. Miniatures, scaled one-half-inch to the 
16 West Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N.J. foot, made by Topping Models, Akron, O. 


Write for samples Inc. 
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3. PUT YOUR LAYOUT 
on planning boards fur- 
nished with kit. Select 
models of machines you 
need. Measure your floor 
space and draw its out- 
lines to scale with grease 
pencil supplied with grid 
floor panels. 


4. NOW YOU HAVE a 
clear conception and an 
accurate preview of your 
new shop. And South 
Bend has your (1) good- 
will, (2) name and ad- 
dress—and a_ splendid 
opportunity to capitalize 
on both. 


APRIL I, 1954 


1, YOU'RE PLANNING a 
new machine shop, but you 
neec help in deciding best 
lavout for equipment. South 
Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., loans you a kit 
of scale-model machine tools. 


2. REALISTIC MODELS of 
South Bend’s line of lathes, 
shapers and drill presses are 
accurately scaled, so that 
you can easily work out the 
best possible use of available 
floor space. 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Representatives 


Hardware Appliances 
Industrial Supplies 


Representatives and Warehouses 
in Principal Southern Cities 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


NOW ELMER WHEELER 


LOW COST 
GROUP 
SALES TRAINING ; 


If you would like to start or step up your sales 
training program with Elmer Wheeler's sizzle sell 
ing impact, vou'll want to know about his new 

g plan which is now designed 


Group Plan Becomes Your Sales Training De- 
partment. It your salesmen cannot be pulled from 
the road or you have no training program 
now here's a profitable opportunity to inject ¢ 
a dynamic selling force into your sales effort 
Hundreds of Famous Corporations, Such com- 
panies as Sears, Parker Pen, Cadillac, Remington 
Rand, American Airlines have cashed in on the 
105,000 Elmer Wheeler selling words and phrases. § 
You can too! Write for full details now Color 
movie on Elmer Wheeler Sizzliemanship available 
on request. Ask for it, Appr. by the Dept. of 
Reg. & Ed., St. of I) 

ELMER WHEELER SALES TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTE, Home Study Division, Tel.: Superior 7-1764, ¢ 
Dept. SM-73, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 7 


Just give us the copy—we He 
show you how a visual presentation 
can do your selling job better. 
A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Sales Portfolios _ 

Sales Training Aid @ Charts 
Graphs @ Annual reports 


N DESIGNERS 
PRESENTATS YORK 19 + PLAZA 7-3176 


THE PRINTSLY GIFT 
DELANO 
PRINTS 


DELANO STUDIOS 
31 East 18th Avenue 
Denver 2, Colrrado 


Send for folder, Q.P’s. On your letterhead please. 


Classify Mail Inquiries for 
Most Productive Sales Follow-Up 


You'll spare salesmen wild goose chases by systematically 
separating into three groups all requests for literature and 


samples, verifying sources, and grading for sales poten- 
tial. Here's how Cincinnati Industries does it each day. 


BY EDGAR C. HANFORD 


How can mail inquiries resulting 
from business magazine advertising 
be screened effectively to eliminate 
unproductive calls by salesmen? 

Cincinnati Industries, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of X-CREPE, 
an industry bulk packaging and basic 
material, has developed a procedure 
which (1) produces maximum results 
among buyers definitely interested in 
X-CREPE, and (2) eliminates lost 
time, effort and expense in follow- 
ups when it is determined that no 
sales can be made. 


Three Types of Inquiries 


Says E. A. Skidmore, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales: “Among 100 
inquiries, our records show there will 
be: 

“Type C: Forty-five inquiries 
which are vague, non-specific or 
otherwise indicate the writer is a 
chronic ad-answerer who likes to re- 
ceive manufacturer literature, but 
who is not a likely customer for X- 
CREPE. 

“Type B: Another 20 to 30 in- 
quiries from firms that possibly can 
use X-CREPE either as a basic ma- 
terial or for packaging, but whose 
inquiries are not sufficiently specific 
to indicate immediate sales possibili- 
ties. Many in this group, however, 
become our customers later on—per- 
haps in one to three years. 

“Type A: The balance who ask for 
specific information regarding the 
possibilities of using X-CREPE for a 
specific need, or the letters, written 
by responsible officials of the inquir- 
ing manufacturers, who otherwise 
indicate an active interest in the 
product.” 

All mail inquiries received at Cin- 
cinnati Industries are routed immedi- 
ately to W. A. Schoneberger, man- 
ager of sales promotion, who classifies 
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them by A-B-C types, using a de- 
tailed and effective screening. The 
procedure: 

1. The telephone directory of the 
city from which the inquiry was 
mailed is checked to see if the address 
given conforms with that in the di- 
rectory. If it doesn’t, or if the in- 
quirer uses his home address, the in- 
quiry is given a Type C rating. 

2. If the address given and the 
telephone directory are in agreement, 
the firm’s financial rating is checked 
in Dun & Bradstreet. Any firm 
rated below C as to credit, and below 
2-X as to estimated annual sales, is 
classified Type C; while firms listed 
with these or higher D&B ratings, 
are classified Type B by Schone- 
berger. 

3. Where possible, a number (ob- 
tained from the U.S. Government’s 
Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual) is assigned to the inquiring 
firm. 


How Check Is Made 


4+. If a firm is not rated by Dun & 
Bradstreet, but has a logical SIC 
number, further checks are made in 
the industrial directory of the state 
from which the inquiry was mailed, 
and in Thomas’ Register. If these 
checks indicate that the firm has 50 
or more employes, it is rated Type B; 
if it has less than 50 employes, it is 
rated Type C. 

5. Although an inquiry is rated 
Type A because of a specific request 
by a responsible official, the firm still 
will be screened to determine its 
financial rating and SIC number for 
the sales division member handling 
the correspondence. 

When the company expanded its 
advertising program in late 1952, all 
resulting mail inquiries were sent im- 
mediately to the salesmen. They soon 


began to comment on the resultant 
number of non-productive calls, and 
company officials quickly realized this 
was expensive and time-wasting. 

Early in 1953, company officials 
began to experiment with a screening 
process,. and by late in the vear had 
perfected it. 

All inquiries are acknowledged 
within +8 hours, and each receives 
some literature on company products. 

If the inquirer has been rated Type 
C, he receives a limited amount of 
sample material and_ informative 
folders, with a letter suggesting that, 
if the inquirer desires further infor- 
mation, he request it on his company 
letterhead. If no reply is received 
within a month, a follow-up letter is 
mailed. If this fails to draw a reply, 
the inquiry is placed in an inactive 
file, where it remains available for 
future reference for a vear. 


A "Live" Prospect 


If the inquirer has been rated Type 
B, he receives a complete set of sam- 
ples and informative literature. His 
name and address are passed on to the 
company salesman working in the 
territory from which the inquiry was 
received in the form of a Customer 
& Prospect Analysis (CPA). This 
CPA indicates a “live” prospect on 
whom the salesman should call as 
soon as possible. 

If the inquirer has been rated Type 
A, he is sent samples and literature 
and a detailed letter, specifically an- 
swering his inquiry. The appropriate 
company salesman is provided with 
copies of all correspondence concern- 
ing this inquirer, and receives the 
same CPA form as the Type B 
inquirer. 

These CPA forms provide ample 
space in which the salesman is re- 
quired to write detailed answers to 
12 questions, such as “What does this 
company make?” “What is the spe- 
cific use, application or problem 
which Cincinnati Industries might 
solve?” “What specifications must the 
materials meet?” “Estimated annual 
sales potential?” and “What Cincin- 
nati Industries product do you recom- 
mend for solving this problem?” 

As soon as this filled-in form is re- 
turned to the office, a number of 
copies are typed, one of which is re- 
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cost per order drops Gd 54 e' A y A 


when manufacturers’ catalogs are USED 


A recent study by the Sales Executives Club of New York 
indicates that the average sales cost per order drops from $187.39 
on cold calls to $44.89 when potential customers have studied 

a manufacturer’s catalog and invited the representatives to call. 


So how do you get your catalog used more? 


There is no way to force people to consult your catalog. But there are 
simple and effective ways to increase the chances that your catalog will be 
used in as many places, as many times as buyers come into the market 

for products like yours. 


Getting manufacturers’ catalogs used has been the whole business of Sweet’s 
for 48 years. Sweet’s can (1) help you design your catalog so as to make it 
easy for potential customers to identify your product as the answer to their 
specific needs and to call in your representative, (2) place your catalog 

in the right offices of all companies of interest to you, (3) make sure 

your catalog is maintained in all these offices so that it is instantly 

accessible when buying needs arise, (4) enable your advertising to lead 

each ‘‘warmed-up”’ prospect directly to your catalog so as to speed his action 
from interest to catalog use to invitations for your representative to call. 


Currently Sweet’s is helping 1,550 manufacturers get their catalogs used 
more often. The Sweet’s district manager near you will be glad to 

show you how we work with manufacturers who want to reduce the sales 
cost per order by getting more salesmen invited to call more often. 


“The more your catalog is used by potential customers, 
the more often your representatives will be invited to call!” 


Sweet’s Catalog Service Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Dallas « Detroit 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 
S) Dept. 93. 119 W. 40th St. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
These free booklets will help you see how you can get more potential customers to invite your salesmen te call. 
(CD Free booklet, ‘Some New Data on the Cost of Producing Orders in industrial Markets” (from the Sales Executives Club study). 
( Free booklet, “How to Improve Marketing Efficiency Through Improved Catalog Procedure.” 
© Free booklet, ‘‘The Need for Printed Product Information in Industrial Buying,” summarizes one phase of the NIAA Study 
C) Please have sour district manager show me how industrial marketers get more orders through improved catalog procedure 
NAME -_ - " . _ 
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turned to the salesman, while the 
others are distributed among _ the 
Product Development, Product En- 
gineering and Sales Departments. 

The name and address of each 
Type A inquirer is immediately 
keyed and an addressograph plate is 
punched, so that the name can be 
added to the mailing list. 

If no reply has been received from 
the Type A inquiry within four 
weeks, or if the salesman has not re- 
ported a call within this time, a 
follow-up letter is sent to the firm, 
asking if further information is 
needed. 


... fake 
SUNDAY 8:00 PM, 


for instance... 


An additional two weeks’ time is 
given for action by the salesman be- 
fore Sales Promotion turns over un- 
called on Type A inquiries to Sales 
Manager J. A. Schmick. The total 
six weeks’ period is allowed because 
all field men are required to cover 
their territories at least once each six 
weeks. If the inquiring firm has not 
been called on by the salesman during 
this period, Sales Manager Schmick 
asks why. 

Cincinnati Industries, Inc., was or- 
ganized in 1923 to convert kraft pa- 
per and fabrics for industrial use. 
Soon thereatter, the firm began to 


Norfolk January ARB 


Says: 


WTAR-TV eee 64.0 
Station ‘‘A’’.. 11.3 
Others ...... 0.3 


Several months after “Operation Norfolk,” this 
is a typical rating like Godfrey & Friends’ 70.3 to 
5.0, Jackie Gleason’s 59 to 5.3, and in the daytime 
the gap is even wider. There is no question that 
WTAR-TV, with the full CBS line-up plus ABC 
and Dumont, is still tremendously predominant in 


America’s 25th market. 


buy Only... 


WTAR-TV 


to SELL Americas Miracle Market 


Norfolk, Va. 


Represented by Edward Petry & Co. 


develop a unique creping process to 
impart all-directional stretch to paper 
and fabrics. X-CREPE, its principal 
product, was developed in the early 
1930's, after about 15 years of re- 
search, as an all-directional stretch 
lining for burlap and cotton bags used 
for packaging dry, granular, pow- 
dered and flaked materials. 

This led, in the late 1940's, to fur- 
ther development of X-CREPE as a 
basic material, after research dis- 
closed that the non-asphaltic grades 
are ideal as a core stock for plastic 
laminates used in a wide variety of 
industrial postforming operations. 

Only about 10% of the several 
million yards of X-CREPE sold an- 
nually is open stock, because almost 
all sales result from development of 
particular qualities to meet customers’ 
specific requirements. 

Because of this situation, four com- 
pany departments work directly under 
Skidmore. These are Production De- 
velopment, which centers its activi- 
ties in the expansive company labora- 
tory; Product Engineering, which is 
the company’s field force of techni- 
cians; the Field Sales Force and Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion. 

“Because so much of our sales vol- 
ume is dependent on the development 
of specific types of X-CREPE for 
specific uses, it is obvious that all of 
the four departments must work as 
a unit in solving the numerous tech- 
nical problems constantly confronting 
us,’ points out Schmick. 

Because the potential market for 
X-CREPE is virtually unlimited, the 
sales staff believes that an ever ex- 
panding sampling program offers the 
best possibility for the development 
of new uses. Thus, both design and 
packaging engineers constantly — re- 


EF cnop sue! 


NEW LABEL (r) is one major change 
La Choy Products Div., Beatrice Foods 
Co. has made in its Chinese-American 
foods package. Purpose: To show the 
product. Also offered: 303 can size, 
instead of No. 2. 
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ceive samples of company products, 
together with case histories which 
point up various characteristics of 
X-CREPE. Both samples and case 
histories are designed to illustrate the 
characteristics of the product which 
may fit into the potential customers’ 
own operations. 

All company salesmen are quali- 
fied by training and experience to 
analyze problems in the plants they 
visit, and to suggest the correct grades 
of X-CREPE to solve these problems. 
All salesmen have completed two 
months of intensive in-plant training, 
with emphasis on work in the product 
development laboratory, and they are 
frequently called in for refresher 
courses to keep them abreast of new 
product developments and_ applica- 
tions. 

As a result, salesmen are prepared 
to suggest new applications for X- 
CREPE to their long-time customers, 
as well as in the plants of potential 
customers. But of almost equal im- 
portance is their ability to recognize 
situations where the use of X- 
CREPE would not benefit the cus- 
tomer, financially or otherwise. 


Salesmen's Helps 


Whenever a salesman is uncertain 
about the solution to any problem, a 
call to Schmick quickly brings a com- 
pany product engineer to the scene 
for as long as may be necessary. It 
frequently happens that a solution to 
a problem must be worked out in the 
product development laboratory, 
where any number of experiments 
may be made to insure the exact 
grade of X-CREPE required for the 
job. 

“While we're happy, of course, 
when we develop a new application 
for X-CREPE in the plant of a long- 
time customer, or develop a practical 
use for the material ‘in the plant of a 
new customer, we’re even more con- 
cerned about the continuance of satis- 
factory relationships with all of our 
customers,” says Skidmore. 

“To insure this desirable result, 
our salesmen constantly check with 
their customers to be certain our 
X-CREPE is doing the job for which 
is was designed. In the rare instances 
where ‘bugs’ develop, a company 
product engineer is called in immedi- 
ately if the salesman is unable to 
straighten out the situation.” 

Through the years, Cincinnati In- 
dustries advertised its X-CREPE in- 
iermittently in a few business publica- 
uions, but in late 1952 the company 
and its advertising agency, Farson 


Huff & Northlich, worked out a 
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more comprehensive schedule, which 
has since been expanded considerably. 

“We realized,” says Schoneberger, 
“that X-CREPE ads should be run 
in a number of vertical magazines in 
the meat packing, dairy, packaging, 
export and other impertant fields. 
But we also believed that, because of 
the broad potential market for 
X-CREPE, we should use a number 
of horizontal publications that cut 
across numerous fields in which we 
could not expect direct advertising to 
produce a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. In this latter group, we include 
such publications as Product FEngi- 


neering, Design News, Thomas Reg- 
ister, Modern Materials Handling, 
and a number of others. 

“Our advertising, together with 
our direct mail program, is producing 
a satisfactory number of inquiries 
which are leading to expanded sales 
for X-CREPE at a minimum of sales 
cost. This, we believe, is because we 
have developed a workable method 
for screening the inquiries to elimi- 
nate the expensive percentage of them 
which obviously cannot use 
X-CREPE profitably, or are merely 
interested in receiving manufacturer 
literature.” The End 


JUST OFF THE 
PRESSES... 
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CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS 


It's just off the presses and it’s yours for the 
asking—the new, fact-packed 1954 St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press Consumer Analysis Survey. 


Find out where you stand in the big, bustling. 


hooming St. Paul “half” of the Twin Cities market. 


Get your free copy of the 1954 Consumer Analysis 


Survey 


a comprehensive study revealing the 


brand preferences and buying habits of 404,000 


people who make the Dispatch-Pioneer Press their 


buying guide. 


Contact your Ridder-Johns repre- 


sentative or write Consumer Analysis, Dept. D. 


DISPATCH 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago 
Detroit 
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PIONEER PRESS 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles—St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


At Last I've Heard Red Motley 
...and Am I Disappointed! 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


For many years I’ve been hearing 
about Red Motley and what a pistol 
ball he is as a sales speaker. But I'd 
never had the good fortune to be in 
his audience. Until last Monday. 

And frankly, I am disappointed! 

No, not with Red. He’s terrific. 
But I’m more disgusted than ever 
with all the crumby speakers I’ve had 
to suffer through — now that I’ve 
heard Motley. For I realize that 
there is no excuse for us (yes, I’m 
ONE, too) being as lousy as we are— 
if Red can be that good. 

“Okay, wise guy,” you're probably 
saying to me now, “spill it, how do 
we become silver-tongued and _per- 
suasive in a few easy lessons?” 

“This is your lucky day, Jasper.” 
I am replying to you, “I intend to 
tip us off for far less dough than Dale 
Carnegie would.” 

Even though Mr. Motley is 
president and publisher of Parade, he 
came fully prepared when he talked 
to us, a group of over-fed and under- 
sexed industrial advertising experts. 
But that isn’t what makes him better, 
our speakers are habitually well pre- 
pared. Red is a national champion 
because he tries harder. Even though, 
on Motley audience-standards, we 
might not rate anymore than fourth 
class—the Maestro gave us all he 
had. We got the full package. He 
didn’t say to himself, “I have to ad- 
dress 2,000 solid-gold Top Brass to- 
morrow in St. Louis—I’ll just give 
these nut-and-bolt jokers a once-over- 
lightly, it’s all they deserve. The 
clucks!” 
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No sir, he is the permanent holder 
of the Demosthenes Cup because he 
never stops trying. And that’s why 
we were all on our feet applauding 
and slobbering “terrific” to the char- 
acter in the next chair when Red 
let us up. 

I used to work for a sales manager, 
who could have improved his speak- 
ing ability 100% simply by talking 
loud enough to be heard. At a recent 
convention, more speeches were ruined 
by indifference on the part of the 
speaker than any other single cause. 
They just didn’t try. For three days 
a procession of nonchalant note read- 
ers and mumblers tortured us —a 
“captive audience.” It almost seemed 
that any trace of enthusiasm on the 
part of a speaker would be considered 
un-American. 


“A Hell of a Time" 


I’ve sat in on dozens of sales meet- 
ings where the poor defenseless ped- 
dlers were the sorriest type of captive 
audience. They had a hell of a time 
just staying awake through hour after 
hour of dull, boring, bumbling chat- 
ter by speakers who were not trying 
to make a good talk. Perhaps because 
they don’t have to. I sincerely believe 
that most of them could have im- 
proved their speeches 100% by just 
trying as hard to make a good talk 
as Red Motley tries. 

One of the common denominators 
of all champions is that they try 
harder. 


Not many months ago, Johnny 
Lattner, everybody's choice for All- 
American, played his last game for 
Notre Dame. He'd already received 
every honor in the book and could 
have coasted through his last contest 
against S.M.U. Not Lattner—he’s 
every inch a champ—he was trying 
just as hard his last minute as he did 
his first. He gave every play that 
“old college try” that the public went 
to see. 

It’s the same with Eddie Cantor 
and other star entertainers. There are 
hundreds of youngsters who can sing 
better and dance better. But millions 
of us still prefer the 60-year-old stage 
veteran and renew his TV contracts 
because he tries harder. Any audience 
is for the performer whom they feel 
is trying harder. 

Some preachers who indifferently 
drone out sleepy sermons ought to be 
sent to the salt mines, too. It’s not 
the congregation that’s drowsy most 
of the time—it’s the message and the 
delivery. One of my favorite min- 
isters sounds every Sunday like he 
had the most important story in the 
world for us—and that he believed 
it and enthusiastically wants us to. 
He even knocks himself out when he 
is talking to a dozen teen-agers at 
Christian Endeavor. 

I’ve written a Senator friend re- 
questing him to introduce a bill, mak- 
ing it compulsory to innoculate with 
Motley-serum, all sales executives 
against nonchalance in speaking on 
every occasion. 

The End 
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FLY to your destination 


DRIVE to local calls 
in a Rented Car from 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


Try this modern travel combination on 
your next trip! You'll have more time to 
do business and more time at home! 


Ask your airlines ticket agent or travel 
agent to teletype reservations for a rented 
car to the NATIONAL member at your 
destinatipn. The courtesy, service and de- 
pendability of National Car Rental System 
are making it the tops in personal trans- 
portation service. 


Located in all principal cities, here and 
abroad, NATIONAL Members are anxious 
to serve you with clean, easy-driving late 
model cars, in tip-top condition, filled with 
gas and oil... the best in car rental service 
... all ways! 
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RA 9982 
5-7481 


< JUniper 9-4403 


Riverside $279 


7-7931 

4-7328 

BRoadway 1768 

3.1065 

73 

2-0135 

4488 

STate 5-7196 
131 

STerling 3-6171 

01416 

$242 

Forest 3-4254 

444 


62044 
OOugias 7247 
443844 

FO 3003 


“6-1555 
5588 


Sefton Pk 4000 
Gladstone 2724 
88 


33576 

LAkeside 1155 

PAcific 4922 
1144 


Write TODAY for a National Courtesy Card to 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL 


1209 Washington e St. Louis 3, Mo. 


APRIL 1, 1954 


SYSTEM, 


A Current Reading List for 
Sales Executives and Salesmen 


... plus selected sources for services of the business letter 
type, sources for salesmen's bulletins and booklets, and 
selected reports, studies and new general-interest surveys. 


Part Il of a bibliography in three parts* 


This list of source materials does 
not by any means represent a com- 
plete bibliography. Rather, it is a 
selected list, and it is limited, with 
few exceptions, to books and other 
sources of recent dates. 

A list of the publishers of all ref- 
erences mentioned appeared with 
Part I (see SM March 15) In Part 
I listings covered Advertising Prin- 
ciples and Methods and part of the 
references on Business Conditions and 
Trends. 

To those interested in obtaining 
anything on the list: Please write 
direct to the publishers. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has no facilities for han- 
dling orders. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS (Continued) 


Pay Planning Report, issued twice a month 
by Business Reports, Inc., Roslyn, 
N. Y. (All phases of compensation— 
tax legislation, pension plans, profit 
sharing, benus plans, emplove stock 
purchase plans, ete. Special memos 
and reports on taxes and pay planning 
also issued from time to time as part 
of the service.) 

Pratt's Letter, published by A. S. Pratt & 
Sons, Inc., 815 Fifteenth St., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Analytical report on fed- 
eral activities, credit, banking and 
monetary policies. “The Bankers 
Washington Letter.”) 

Prentice-Hall Weekly Labor Report, pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall Information, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. (business and 
economic trends) 

Public Relations News, issued weekly, 815 
Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y. (Cur- 
rent news in the public relations field; 
also includes case studies, describing 
briefly company public relations pro- 
grams.) 

Report on the Business Outlook, issued 
weekly by Business Executive Publica- 


*Part I appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
March 15. Part III will appear April 15. 
Reprints of the complete list will be avail- 
able through SALES MANAGEMENT’s Read- 
er’s Service Bureau about May 10. 
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tions, a division of The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., 
N. W., Washington 7, D.C. (Wash- 
ington newsletter giving factual in- 
formation on all matters affecting 
business conditions —taxes, govern- 
ment regulations and spending, defense 
program, foreign affairs, labor, etc.) 

Research Institute Report, issued by The 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. (weekly analysis of adjustments 
which business must make to every 
major change which affects them. 
Covers sales, purchasing, taxes, pro- 
duction, personnel and labor relations). 

Standard and Poor's Service, published at 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Specific services include: Weekly Out- 
look for the Securities Markets; Earn- 
ings and Rating Guide (monthly) ; 
Facts and Forecasts (daily when N. 
Y. Stock Exchange is open); Bond 
Guide (issued semi-monthly ) 

Survey of Current Business, published 
monthly by the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Office of Busisess Economics. 
For sale by the Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Business con 
ditions and trends; statistics on na- 
tional income, commodity prices, con- 
struction, real estate, employment and 
population, finance, transportation 
and communications, production, con 
sumption, domestic trade. Kept cur 
rent with weekly supplements. ) 

United Business Service, published weekly 
by United Business Service, 210 New- 
burv St., Boston, Mass. (forecasts: 
brief surveys; commodity and_ stock 
market situations; recommendations 
for purchase and sale of securities) 

Wall Street Journal, The—New York edi- 
tion published daily (except Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays) by Dow Jones 
& Co., Inc., 44 Broad St., New York 4, 
N. Y. Chicago edition published daily 
(except Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days) by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 12 E. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 90, Ill. (business 
and industry trends; production fig- 
ures; commodity and security mar- 
kets; all financial and economic data 
currently needed by business execu- 
tives) 

Whaley-Eaton Service — American Letter, 
issued weekly by: Whaley-Eaton Serv- 
ice, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C. (Discusses and forecasts poli- 
tics and economic developments in 
Washington. ) 

Whaley-Eaton Service—Foreign Letter, is- 


sued weekly by Whaley-Eaton Service, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 
(anaiysis of foreign political and eco- 
nomic situation) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


American Thesaurus of Slang by Lester V. 
Berrey & Melvin Van den Bark. 2nd 
ed. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 

Art of Readable Writing by R. Flesch. 
Harper & Bros. 1949. 

Better Letters by Hiram N. Rasely & 
Others. 3rd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1949. 

Better Letters by Walter K. Smart & L. W. 
McKelvey. 3rd ed. Harper & Bros. 
1950. 

Business Building Letters for the Insurance 
Man by Jerome S. Miller. 3rd revised 
ed. Rough Notes. 1950. 

Business Communication by Everett C. 
Marston & others. The Macmillan Co. 
1949. 

Business Correspondence in Practice by R. S. 
Handy. Pitman Publishing Corp. 1952. 

Business English for Colleges by Charles C. 
Parkhurst. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

Business Letter, The, by Carl A. Naether. 
3rd ed. W. C. Brown Co. 1952. 

Business Letter English by H. O. Robertson 
& V. H. Carmichael. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1949. 

Business Letters by Timothy B. Thrift & 
others. 2 volumes in 1. Business Eng- 
lish Publishing Co. 1949. 

Business Letter-Writer's Manual, The, by 
Charles Edgar Buck. Revised ed. 
Doubleday & Co. 

Business Writing by Charles M. Carey. 
University of Notre Dame. 1949. 

Clear Writing for Easy Reading by Nor- 
man G. Shidle. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1951. 

Common Errors in English and How to 
Avoid Them by Alexander M. Wither- 
spoon. Barnes & Noble. 1952. 

Concise Dictionary of English Idioms by 
William Freeman. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1951, 

Concise Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1952. 

Dictionary of Clichés by Eric Partridge. 
4th ed. The Macmillan Co. 1950. 

Dictionary of Effective Speech by Eric Par- 
tridge. Grosset & Dunlap. 1949. 

Dictionary of Modern English by Henry W. 
Fowler. (reprint) Oxford University 
Press. 1950. 

Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional Eng- 
lish by Eric Partridge. 4th revised ed., 
enlarged. The Macmillan Co. 1952. 

Effective Bank Letters by Alice A. Kretsch- 
mar. Bankers Publishing Co. 1951. 

Effective Business English by Robert R. 
Aurner. 3rd ed. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co. 1949. 

Effective Business English by Alta G. Saun- 
ders & others. 3rd ed. The Macmillan 
Co. 1949. 

Effective Business Writing by Cecil B. Wil- 
liams and John Ball. 2nd ed. The 
Ronald Press Co. 1953. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by 


THE A.C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


i i INVOICE and inventory audits 
will express total County activity on the 
commodity groups reported. 


This continuing study is not a summary of many 
products, but a comprehensive report, from an 
adequate sample, of sales and sales influence details 
of a good variety of products. This penetrating 
expression of market activity will be of genuine 
value to all who sell through food stores, even 
though their product group may not now be among 
those reported. 


There are many variables, by type of store and 
by economic area, which are common to the sale 
of almost all food store products. 


tHese Commodity Groups 
WILL BE REPORTED: 


CAKE MIXES* 
White, Yellow 
Angel Food, Devil’s Food eurren” 

Other than above** PACKAGED 

POWDERED MILK™ 


MARGARINE* 


FROZEN FOODS* 
Fruits LAUNDRY SOAPS* 
Detergents 


Soap Powder 


Vegetables 
Juices 


Meat Pies 
DOG FOODS* 


Dry Type 
Canned Type 


COFFEE* 
Regular, Soluble 


TEA** 
Regular, Bags, Soluble 


Cat Foops** 
Canned Type 


*By selected brands and “all other’. 
**Reported by “all brands combined”. 


One of the great values of these reports is that 
they will reveal share of sales, on selected product 
classes, by corporate chain vs. all other stores, and 
express sales by the two major economic areas of 
the County, which contain approximate halves 
of the County’s families. 


This supplies a directional influence to sales and 
advertising activity for all food store products. 


And a few of the many other facts of common 
interest to be reported are: The relation of sales to 
distribution . . . Ratio of retailer stocks to sales, 
to express stock turn . . . Sales volume trends, in 
total and per store handling . . . Product type 
trends within commodity groups .. . Retailer 
co-operation in store displays, advertising and 
coupon redemption . . . Consumer sales influence 
created by special advertising promotions. 


See and study these reports for their fullness of 
sales influence detail, and for the facts they will 
supply to aid your own planning of sales and 
advertising in the Greater Cleveland Market. 
They will be sent at your request. 


WRITE US if you want these reports 
to come to you regularly 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. 


New York @ Chicago @ Detroit © San Francisco @ Los Angeles Atlanta 
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THAT’S DIVERSITY! 


There’s nothing like diversity to make life interesting. It’s 
good for a city, too! Makes for prosperity and stability. In 
South Bend, Indiana, some 259 manufacturers produce 
a wide variety of products—from toys to transmission 
equipment. Gross cash farm income in the South Bend 
market is a whopping $122,000,000! One newspaper, 
the South Bend Tribune, covers this great market. 
Write for free market data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Che 


ae Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


F. A. Miller — Pres. and Editor 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. « 


| 


i 
meee 
The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 
Franklin D. Schurz — Secy. and T'reas, 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CORRESPONDENCE AND 
BUSINESS ENGLISH (continued) 


Effective Communication in Business by Rob- 
ert R. Aurner. 3rd ed. South-Western 
Publishing Co. 1950. 

Effective Letters in Business by Robert L. 
Shurter. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1954. 

Effective Personal Letters by William H. 
Butterfield. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 

English for Business by Charles C. Park- 
hurst & A. A. Blais. 2nd ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1953. 

English of Business by Hubert A. Hagar & 
others. 2nd ed. Gregg Publishing Co. 
1948. 

Essentials of Business English by B. L. Voss 
& B. J. Campbell. Business English 
Publishing Co. 1949. 

Everyman's Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases by Peter M. Roget. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1952. 

Funk & Wagnalls Desk Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language; Ready-refer- 
ence Edition. Funk & Wagnalls. 1952. 

Guide to Bank Correspondence by Robert 
H. Morrison. Bankers Publishing Co. 
1949. 

Guide to Technical Writing, A, by W. 
George Crouch and Robert L. Zetler. 
The Ronald Press Co. 2nd ed. 1954. 

Handbook of Business Correspondence by 
John C. McCloskey. 2nd ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1951. 

Handbook to Technical Writing by W. 
George Crouch and Robert L. Zetler. 
The Ronald Press. 2nd ed., 1954. 

How to Write Better Business Letters by 
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Earle A. Buckley. 3rd ed. McGraw- 
Hill Cook Co. 1950. 

How to Write Reports by Calvin D. Linton. 
Harper & Bros. 1954. 

How to Write Successful Business Letters in 
Fifteen Days by John P. Riebel. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 

Make Your Business Letters Make Friends by 
James F. Bender. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1952. 

Modern Business English by Adolph C. 
Babenroth. 4th ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1949. 

Modern Word Finder by Paul D. Hugon. 
New revised ed. Grosset & Dunlap. 
1949. 

New Century Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. 2 volumes. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1953. 

New Collegiate Dictionary. Noah Webster, 
editor. G. & C. Merrriam Co. 1951. 
New World Dictionary of the American 
Language. Noah Webster, editor. Col- 
lege ed. World Publishing Co. 1953. 

Practical Business Writing by Lester E. 
Frailey & E. I. Schnell. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1952. 

Practical Problems in English for Business by 
Charles C. Parkhurst. 3rd_ printing. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 

Problems and Cases in Business Writing by 
R. H. Morrison & J. Knight. W. C. 
Brown Co. 1951. 

Psychology in Credit Letters by Helen M. 
Sommers. National Association of 
Credit Men. 1947. 

Robert Collier Letter Book by Robert Col- 
lier. 6th ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

Sales Manager's Letter Book by Lester E. 
Frailey. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 


Short Course in Business Correspondence by 
Leslie L. Lewis. 7 volumes, boxed. 
The Dartnell Corp. 1949. 

Standard Handbook of Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, Relative Pronouns and Ad- 
verbs. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1953. 

Successful Letter Writing, Business and Per- 
sonal by Nels Hower & A. E. Hower. 
Random House. 1950. 

Technical Writing by Gordon H. Mills and 
John A. Walter. Rinehart & Co. 1954. 

Tested Credit and Collection Letters by 
William H. Butterfield. National Re- 
tail Credit Ass’n. 

Thesaurus of the English Language in Dic- 
tionary Form by Peter M. Roget. Gar- 
den City Books. 1951. 

Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dic- 
tionary. Revised ed. Doubleday & Co. 
1954. 

250 Successful Sales and Promotion Letters. 
National Research Bureau. 

Word Bank by Sophie Basescu. Garden 
City Books. 1952. 

Word Finder. Jerome I. Rodale & others, 
editors. New ed. Garden City Books. 
1952. 

Word Power by John G. Gilmartin. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

Word Studies by Rea J. Walters. 3rd ed. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 1949. 

Writing Business Letters by Earl Strong. 
American Book Co. 1950. 

Writing for Business. Clyde W. Wilkinson 
& others, editors. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. 1951. 

Writing Sales Letters. 
Staff. 


J. J. Berliner & 
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ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Agricultural Market Prices by Warren C. 
Waite & H. C. Trelogan. 2nd ed. 
John Wiley & Sons. 1951. 

Agricultural Marketing by Frederick L. 
Thomsen. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 

Agricultural Price and Income Policy by 
Geoffrey S. Shepherd. 3rd ed. Iowa 
State College Press. 1952. 

American Capitalism by John K. Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1952. 

American Economy in 1960. National Plan- 
ning Ass’n. 1952. 

Anticipation, Uncertainty, and Dynamic 
Planning by Albert G. Hart. Augustus 
M. Kelley, Inc. 1951. 

Banking Policy and the Price Level by D. H. 
Robertson. 4th printing, revised. Au 
gustus M. Kelley, Inc. 1949. 

Basing-Point Pricing Systems Under the Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust Laws by George H. Sage. 
Thomas Law Book Co. 1951. 

Basing-Point System; an Economic Analysis 
of a Controversial Pricing Practice by 
Fritz Machlup. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
1949. 

Behavior of Wage Rates During Business 
Cycles by Daniel Creamer. National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

Business and Economic Statistics by W. A. 
Spurr, L. S. Kellog and J. H. Smith. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1954. 

Business Barometers and Investment by Roger 


W. Babson. 6th ed. Harper & Bros. 
1952. 

Business Cycles by J. A. Estey. 2nd ed. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 


Business Cycles by Daniel Hamberg. The 
Macmillan Co . 1951. 

Business Cycles and National Income by 
Alvin H. Hansen. Text ed. W. W. 
Norton ‘& Co. 1951. 

Business Cycles in Selected Industrial Areas 
by Philip Neff & Annette Weifenbach. 
University of California. 1949. 

Business Economics, Principles and Cases by 
Richard M. Alt & W. C. Bradford. 
Richard D. Irwin, Ine. 1951. 

Business Finance Handbook. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1953. 

Business Fluctuations by Robert A. Gordon. 
Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Business Forecasting by Frank D. Newbury. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. ’ 

Cause and Control of the Business Cycle by 
E. C Harwood. 4th ed. . American 
Institute for Economic Research. 1950. 

Changing Concepts of Business Income by 
the Study Group on Business Income. 
(report) The Macmillan Co. 1952. 

Comparative Economic Systems by William 
N. Loucks & J W. Hoot. 4th 
Harper & Bros. 1952. 


Consumer and the Economic Order by War- 


ed. 


ren C, Wait & Ralph Cassady. 2nd ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 
Consumer Attitudes and Demands: 1952-53 


by George Katona and Eva Mueller. 
University of Michigan. 1953. 

Consumer Economics by P. C. Kelley. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc 1953. 


Consumer Interest; a Study in Consumer 
Economics by Persia C. Campbell. 
Harper & Bros. 1949. 

Consumer Purchasing Potentials in the United 
States by Serge Morosoff. The Dart- 
nell Corp. 1950. 

Controlling Factors in Economic Develop- 
ment by Harold G. Moulton. The 
Brookings Institution. 1949. 


Cost and Production Functions by Ronald 
W. Shephard. Princeton University 
Press. 1953. 
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THE LOST SALE. !6 problems of salesmanship and how to 
solv2 them. Prices: $1.00 per copy up to I! copies; 80c per copy 
12 to 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Published by 
Sales Management Magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Did You Get 


SUPERLATIVE “THANK YOUS” 
LIKE THIS FOR YOUR > 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


“Ever since Christmas I have been mean- 
ing to write to you to tell you what a big 
hit your gloves made with our customers. 
Every single “‘thank you"’ we have re- 
ceived has been full of superlatives tell- 
ing us it is the very best gift we have ever 
given, how much they like them, what a 
surprise it was, what a unique way of 
getting the sizes, etc. 


The gloves are truly beautiful. I have had 
deerskin gloves before (not from you, 
though) and they were never as soft and 
supple as yours. I believe all the recipi- 
ents feel the same way and, judging from 
the response, I believe we will make it 
a yearly practice to send out your gloves 
to our friends. 


Thank you for handling our order so sat- 
isfactorily.’’ 


From a large New England manufacturer: 
letter in our file). 


™ 


WE DID! 


AND SO DID THE COMPAN- 
1ES THAT SENT OUR 
HAND-SEWN INDIVIDUALLY 
FITTED DEERSKIN GLOVES 


(to men and women) 


How can we guarantee perfect fit in every 
case, when the order is for hundreds of 
pairs of gloves? Write us; we'll tell you by 
return mail. Like to see samples? Catalog? 


INDUSTRIAL GIFT ORDERS ARE 
BEING BOOKED NOW. 


THE GLOVE TAILORS 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


IF YOU’RE IN DOUBT— 


in doubt about that new food or drug 
product, uncertain about the movement of 
an old one, if you're jittery about the 
future of a new package, gimmick, or ad 
campaign, then — 


LET US FIND OUT... 


%& Key spot in the Central 


% High in the list of Agri- 


TEST IN 
SYRACUSE 

A BURGOYNE 
TEST CITY 


product, 


New York market. 


cultural and Industrial 
production areas. 


as one of the top test 
markets in America 


New York cov- 
erage through the 
HERALD-JOURNAL and 
POST-STANDARD — with 
217,373 circulation daily. 
Unit rate is 50c per line. 


REPRESENTED BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN 
& SCHMITT, INC. 


Burgoyne's selected test cities. 
monthly-audit reports and let the Burgoyne organi- 
zation help you to evaluate your position. Armed 
with this dependable performance-prediction you 
are ready to proceed as planned or to revise those 
plans . . . in either case, with full confidence. 


Wn LRUE INDEX 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


PRE-TEST—do as the leaders do—look to Burgoyne 
before you leap into a decision. Pre-test your 
premium or promotion in one or more of 


Obtain reliable 


BURGOYNE ST'JDIES ARE AVAILABLE IN: Canton, Ohio, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Charlotte, N.C., Columbus, Ohio, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Indianapolis 
Ind., Omaha, Nebraska, Peoria, Ill., Rockford, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONSUMPTION (continued) 


Current Economic Problems by Henry W. 
Spiegel. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1949. 

Cycles, the Science of Prediction by E. R. 
Dewey & E. F. Dakin. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1949. 

Distributive Trading by Margaret Hall. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1951. 

Dynamic Economy by Harold G. Moulton & 
Frank Palmer. (a dialegue in play 
form) The Brockings Institution. 1950. 

Dynamics of Business Cycles by Jan Tinber- 
gen. The University of Chicago Press. 
1950 

Economic Change by Simon S. Kuznets. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 1955. 

Economic Development of the United States 
by John R. Craf. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1952. 

Economic Dynamics by William J. Baumol. 
The Macmillan Co. 1951. 

Economic Fluctuations in the United States, 


‘“‘GETTING AHEAD IN 
SMALL BUSINESS” 


Dun & Bradstreet’s new guide to better 
retail management is now available in quan- 
tity lots for sales managers to distribute. 
It contains a collection of inspira- 
tional, easy-to-read, short stories of 
American businessmen. The 36-page 
booklet also includes a check list of 
retailer self-analysis questions on 
buying, selling, promotion, and loca- 
tion probiems; hints for operating a 
successful retail business, and a table 
showing important ratios. 

Leading manufacturers and whole- 
salers have asked for this booklet for 
their salesmen and customers. 

A sample copy is available by writ- 
ing to Dun & 
Bradstreet, 
Ine. Bulk 
orders are 
available at the 
following 
prices: 

Lots of 10 

$4.50 


Lots of 100 
$40.00 
Lots of 1000 
$350.00 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 

99 Church Street, Dept. 11 

New York 8, New York 

Send us copies of 

“Getting Ahead in Small Business” 

[) CHECK oR O) BILL 
MONEY ORDER us 
ENCLOSED 


Name 
Company 
Address ‘ 
State. . 


City Zone 
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1921-1941 by L. R. Klein. John Wiley 
& Sons. 1950. 

Economic Information for Employees by 
Fred Rudge. National Foremen’s In- 
stitute. 1952. 

Economic System, The, by E. 
The Macmillan Co. 1952. 

Economic Tides and Trends by J. J. Carter 
& others. American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research. 1949. 

Economic Trends in Agriculture by V. R. 
Wertz. W. C. Brown Co. 1949. 

Economics for Consumers by Leland J. 
Gerdon. 3rd ed. American Book Co. 
1953. 

Economics for the Citizen by Alfred R. 
Oxenfeldt. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1953. 

Economics for You and Me by Arthur 
Upgren & Stahrl Edmunds. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1953. 

Economics of Agricultural Production and 
Resource by Earl O. Heady. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 

Economics of American Agriculture by Wal- 
ter W. Wilcox & W. W. Cochrane. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 

Economics of American Manufacturing by 
Edward L. Allen. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. 1952. 

Economics of Business Enterprise by George 
J. Cady. The Ronald Press Co. 1950. 

Economics of Business Enterprise by Leonard 
A. Doyle. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 

Economics of Income and Consumption by 
Helen G. Canoyer & R. S. Vaile. The 
Ronald Press Co. 1951. 

Economics of Industrial Management by 
Walter Rautenstrauch & Raymond Vil- 
lers. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1949. 

Economics of Instalment Buying by Reavis 
Cox. The Ronald Press Co. 1948. 

Economics of Labor and Industrial Relations 
by Gordon F. Bloom & H. R. Northrup. 
Blakiston Co. 1950. 

Economics of Money and Banking by Lester 
V. Chandler. Harper & Bros. 1953. 
Economics of Private Enterprise by John H. 
Jones. 3rd ed. Pitman Publishing 

Corp. 1948. 

Economics of the Labor Market by Joseph 
Shister. J. B. Lippincott Co., Ine. 
1949. 

Elements of Agricultural Economics by Gar- 
net W. Forster & M. C. Leager. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

Federal Grants and the Business Cycle by 
James A. Maxwell. National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 1952. 

Financial Policy of Corporations by Arthur 
S. Dewing. The Ronald Press Co. 
1953. 

Fluctuations in Income and Employment by 
Thomas Wilson, 3rd ed. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp. 1948. 

Geographic Pricing Practices by William 
Simon. Callaghan & Co. 1950. 

Graphic Approach to Economics by Karl 
W. Kapp & L. L. Kapp. Henry Holt 
& Co. 1951. 

History of Business Depressions by Otto C. 
Lightner. Lightner Publishing Co. 
How to Produce Depressions by C. A. Fuller. 

Dorrance & Co. 1949. 

How to Reduce Distribution Costs by R. D. 
Crisp. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1948. 
Income Analysis by Richard V. Clemence. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 1951. 

Income and Employment by Joseph T. Mor- 
gan. 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Income and Employment Analysis by Sid- 
ney Weintraub. Pitman Publishing 
Corp. 1951. 

Income, Employment, and the Price Level by 
Jakob Marschak. Augustus M. Kelley, 
Inc. 1951. 


Income, Saving and the Theory of Consumer 


T. Weiler. 


Behavior by James S. Duesenberry. 
Harvard University Press. 1949. 
Income Stabilization for a Developing De- 
mocracy. Max F. Millikan, editor. 

Yale University Press. 1953. 

Industrial Pricing and Market Practices by 
Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1951. 

Introduction to Agricultural Economics by 
By R. C. Ross. McGraw-Hill Book 

s. . 2954. 

Introduction to Business Cycles by A. Achin- 
stein. Thomas Y. Crowell. 1950. 4 
Introduction to Labor Economics by Orme 
W. Phelps. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

1950. 

Inventories and Business Cycles, with Special 
Reference to Manufacturers’ Inventories 
by Moses Abramovitz. National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. 1950. 

Let There Be Bread by Robert Edward Brit- 
tain. Simon & Schuster. 1952. 

Man, Money and Goods by John S. Gambs. 
Columbia University Press. 1952. 
Management of Marketing Costs by J. W. 
Culliton. Harvard University, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

1948. 

Marketing in the American Economy by 
Roland S. Vaile & others. The Ronald 
Press. 1952. 

Marketing of Agricultural Products by Max 
E. Brunk and L. B. Darrah. The Ron- 
ald Press Co. 1954. 

Measures of Business Change by Arthur H. 
Cole. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1951. 

Modern Capitalism and Economic Progress 
by Themas Wilson. St. Martin’s Press. 
1950. 

Monetary Management by Emanuel A. 
Goldenweiser. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1949. 

Money, Men and Machines by Waddill 
Catchings & C. F. Roos. Little, Brown 
& Co. 1953. 

National Income Behavior; an Introduction 
to Algebraic Analysis by Thomas C. 
Schelling. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1951. 

Our American Economy by Jim Eanes 
Reese. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1953. 
Population, Food, and Economic Progress by 
Merrill K. Bennett. (subscription only) 

Rice Institute. 1952. 

Potential Negro Market by Joseph T. John- 
son. Pageant Press. 1952. 

Preparing for Business Change, Research 
Institute Study No. |. The Research 
Institute of America, Inc. 1953. 

Price Practices and Price Policies by Jules 
Backman. The Ronald Press Co. 1953. 

Price Theory by Joe Staten Bain. Henry 
Holt & Co, 1952. 

Process of Economic Growth by Walt W. 
Rostow. W. W. Norton & Co. 1952. 

Product Equilibrium Under Monopolistic 
Competition by Hans Brems. Harvard 
University Press. 1951. 

Prosperity Dilemma; a Study of the Profit 
Motive by Joseph H. Sutton. Brown- 
White-Lowell. 1952. 

Readings in Business Cycles and National 
Income by Alvin H. Hansen & R. V. 
Clemence. W. W. Norton & Co. 1953. 

Readings in Price Theory by the American 
Economic Association. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1952. 

Sales and Business Forecasting in Chemical 
Process Industries by Robert S. Aries & 
W. Copulsky. Chemonomics, Inc. 

Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income 
and Savings by Simon Kuznets. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
1953, 

Shirtsleeve Economics by William A. Paton. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. 
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Small Business: Its Place and Problems by 
A. D. H. Kaplan. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1948. 

Social Economy and the Price System by 
Raymond T. Bye. (an essay) The 
Macmillan Co. 1950. 

Standards We Raise by Paul Mazur. Har- 
per & Bros. 1953. 

Statistical Indicators of Cyclical Revivals 
and Recessions by G. H. Moore. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
1950. 


Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol 13. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 1951. 

Thinking Ahead for Business. Edward C. 
Bursk, editor. Harvard University 
Press. 1952. 


Theory of Consumer's Demand by Ruby T. 
Norris. Revised ed. Yale University 
Press. 1952. 

Theory of Price by George J. Stigler. Re- 
vised ed. The Macmillan Co. 1952. 

Unionism, Wage Trends and Income Dis- 


tribution, 1914-1947 by Harold M. 
Levinson. University of Michigan 
Press. 1951. 


What Are We Using for Money? By Paul 
Bakewell, Jr. D. Van Nostrand. 1952. 

What Happens During Business Cycles by 
Wesley C. Mitchell. National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 1951. 

Why Do People Buy? By the editors of 
Fortune. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

1953. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
AND LEADERSHIP 


Administration Behavior by Herbert A. 
Simon. The Macmillan Co. 1947. 
Applied Imagination by Alex F. Osborn. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1953. 

Art of Administration by Ordway 
(foreword by Laurence A. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 

Art of Group Discipline; a Mental Hygiene 
Approach to Group Leadership by Ru- 
dolph M. Wittenberg. Association 
Press. 1951. 

Bottom-up Management by William B. 
Given, Jr. Harper & Bros. 1949. 
Brass Hat or Executive by Lester F. Miles. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc. 1949. 

Care and Feeding of Executives; and the 
General Theofy of How to Be One by 
Millard C Faught & Laurence Ham- 
mend. 3rd ed. Laurence Hammond 
Productions, Inc. 1949. 

Chief Executive's Job Today. (General 
Management Series, No. 155) Ameri- 
can Management Ass’n. 1952. 

Climbing the Executive Ladder by George 
J. Kienzle & Edward H. Dare. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

Compensating the Corporate Executive by 
George Thomas Washington and V. 
Henry Rothchild. 2nd ed. The Ronald 
Press Co. 1951. 

Conference Leader's Guide by Charles F. 
Harad. (Industrial Training Series) 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 1951. 

Design for Decision by Irwin D. J. Bross. 
The Macmillan Co. 1953. 

Developing Management Ability by Ear! 
G. Planty and J. Thomas Freeston. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1954. 

Developing Management Leadership for a 
Free Economy. (General Management 
Series #159) American Management 


Tead. 
Appley) 


Assoc. 1952. 
Developing Men for Controllership by 
Thornton F. Bradshaw. Harvard 


University, Division of Research. 1950. 
Development of Executive Talent. M. Joseph 
Dooher & Vivienne Marquis, editors. 
American Management Ass’n. 1952. 
Dynamics of Human Relations by Richard 
W. Wetherill. 3 volumes. 
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A business publication may attract a top-level audience by: 


1 — Providing a content that is valuable; 
2 — Presenting it frequently enough to be useful. 


The Wall Street Journal, an unusual publication, has at- 
tracted an unusually outstanding readership because this 
national business daily does both. 


CIRCULATION: 258,448 (ABC 6-mths.-average, Sept. 30, 1953) 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
AND LEADERSHIP (continued) 


to Succeed with People; V.2, How to 
Put Your Ideas Across; V.3, How to 
Get Leadership and Influence) D. 
Van Nostrand. 1949. 

Executive Action by Edmund P. Learned 
& others. Harvard University, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Executive at Work by Melvin T. Copeland. 
Harvard University Press. 1951. 

Executive Course in Profitable Business 
Management; prepared by a staff of 
specialists. Jacob K. Lasser, editor. 
24 volumes. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1952. 

Executive Development by John W. Riegel. 
University of Michigan Press. 1952. 

Executive Leadership by Chris Argyris. 
Harper & Bros. 1953. 

Executive Thinking and Action by Fred 
DeArmond. Revised ed. Lloyd R. 
Wolfe. 1952. 

' Factors Related to Success in the Human 
Relations Aspect of Work-Group Leader- 
ship by Herbert H. Meyer. (Psycho- 
logical Monographs) American Psy- 
chological Ass’n. 1951. 

Group Leadership and Democratic Action 
by Franklyn S. Haiman. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1951. 

Growth and Development of Executives by 
Myles L. Mace. Harvard University, 
Division of Research. 1950. 

a N OT How Am | Doing? ao for the 
Aspiring Executive by Robert F. Moore. 

he d id see B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 1952. 
How to Be a Successful Leader by Auren 
Sd ) A DALLAS JONES PRODUCTION Uris. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

. " 1953. 

1725 North Wells Street @ Chicago 14, lilinois How to Increase Executive Effectiveness 
MOhawk 4-5525 (material presented at the 23rd Na- 
tional Business Conference), edited 
by Edward C. Bursk. Howard Uni- 

versity Press, 1953. 

How to Line Up a Team. Associate Member- 

ship Division, The Research Institute 

What are your toughest sales problems? of America (available without charge) 

® How to Listen with Both Ears. Associate 
Membership Division, The Research 
Institute of America (available with- 


To develop new customers? 
To close a sale with less follow-up? out charge). 


How to Live and Work Successfully with 
To revitalize a sale? People in Business by Harry W. Hepner. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 
To see the right person first? How to Pick Leaders; a Scientific Approach 
: , to Executive Selection by Graydon L. 
You can count on effective sales aid when Freeman & E. K. Taylor. Funk & 
oe e Wagnalls Co. 1950. 
and where it 1S needed with How to Read Their Minds. Associate Mem- 
bership Division, The Research Insti- 
tute of America (available without 


charge). 
How to Use Ideas. Associate Membership 


- Division, The Research Institute of 
by Richard L. Small America (available without charge). 
You won't have to be in twenty that get orders! With this book i emanas by "Wheel Bo Poke 
places at once, solving twenty dif- our salesmen will have expert - & UE Wiceles Miticow SER 
ferent problems. You won’t have elp on their particular problems. Book Co. 1951 ce 
to worry about a weak link in your They'll have hundreds of workable Increasing Ree | GiRelensy: the Peychel- 
sales force. Here are easy-to-follow ways to GET MORE ORDERS, ogy of Personal Progress by Donald A 
— for each step in successful MORE EASILY. Laird. 4th ed. Harper & Bros. 1952. 
selling; simple, practical techniques Individual Initiative in Business, George H. 

<— on an on en aha en ee er ene Ee en en a oe Allen, editor. Harvard Universit 
TRY IT OUT The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 Press. 1950. , 
Give a copy to one of 
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1 PI 4 £ SALESMANSHIP. I will e Knack of Using Your Subconscious Mind 
been bene teat A either vemit the full price of $5.75 plus small delivery by John K. Williams. The Updegraff 
this practical aid, charge, or return the book in 10 days. (SAVE: Send 4 Press, Ltd. 4th printing. 1952. 
you may return the check or money order and we pay delivery charge.) i Leadership by William R. White. 2 vol- 
book with no further Signed umes. Meador Publishing Co. 1951. 
obligation. Leading and Managing Men by Douglas C. 

. Address ee Lynch. The Ronald Press Co. 1950. 
Use this coupon to get | | Making Conference Programs Work by M. 
your on-approval copy | F. Stigers. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Management Development: Key to Company 
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Series #162). American Management 
Assoc. 1953. 

Management Men and Their Methods; 33 
Case Studies in Executive Techniques. 
Luis J. A. Villalon, editor. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1949. 

Managment Training: Cases and Principles 
by William J. McLarney. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1952. 

Manual for Ten Types of Leaders; 1000 
Questions, Answers and References by 
Russell H. Ewing. Published by the 
author. 1949. 

Organization Planning and Management De- 
velopment. (Personnel Series #141). 
American Management Assoc. 1951. 

Planned Executive Development by James 
C. Worthy. (Personnel Series, No. 137) 
American Management Ass’n. 1951. 

Practical Approaches to Supervisory and 
Management Development. (Personnel 
Series #145) American Management 
Assoc. 1952. 

Process of Leadership by Charles H. Titus. 
W. C. Brown Co. 1950. 

Reaching Out in Management by William 
B. Given, Jr. (sequel to “Bottom-up 
Management”) Harper & Bros. 1953. 

Reading Course in Executive Technique. 
8 sections in 43 parts. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1948. 

Responsibilities of Business Leadership. Har- 
wood F. Merrill, editor. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1948. 

Situational Factors in Leadership by John 
K. Hemphill. Ohio State University 
Press. 1949. 

Spurring Your Operating Team. The Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. 1954. 

Studies in Leadership. Alvin W. Gouldner, 
editor. Harper & Bros. 1950. 

Successful Human Relations by William J. 
Reilly. Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Technique of Administration; Administrative 
Proficiency in Business by Erwin H. 
Schell. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1951. 

Technique of Executive Control by Erwin 
H. Schell. 7th ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1950. 

Technique of Executive Leadership by James 
F. Bender. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1950. 

Test Your Leadership. Associate Member- 
ship Division, The Research Institute 
of America (available without charge). 

Time Out for Mental Digestion by Robert 
Rawls. The Updegraff Press, Ltd. 
Fifth printing. 1949. 
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Accountants’ Handbook, edited by William 
A. Paton, 3rd ed. The Ronald Press 
Co. 1943. 

Accounting Procedure for Standard Costs 
by Cecil M. Gillespie. Revised ed. 
The Ronald Press Co. 1952. 

Accounting Systems: Design and Installation 
by G. B. Heckert and H. D. Kerrigan. 
2nd ed. The Ronald Press. 1953. 

Administering Changes by H. O. Ronken & 
P. R. Laurence. Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research. 1952. 
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keeps your trademark 


right in 


your customer’s hand 


Suppose you could figure out a way 
to have your customers carry your 
trademark always with them, and 
look at it 20 or more times a day 
year after year? Here’s how to do it! 
Just give them Zippos as business 
gifts. With your trademark on its 
gleaming surface, Zippo does the rest. 


People are proud to get Zippos 
because of their superb quality. They 
use them because of their easy oper- 
ation and downright faithfulness. And 


once a fellow gets to using a Zippo, 
it seems to become part of him. He 
misses it too much to leave it behind. 
It goes into action at meetings and 
banquets—everywhere from theater 
parties to camping trips. 

Every Zippo is actually guaranteed 
to work forever. That gives your 
trademark or slogan the utmost 
mileage. The investment is modest 
—the prestige value very high. Mail 
coupon for all details. 


20. 


GUARANTEED TO WORK FOREVER 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 


In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


f 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. S-4, Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 
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Administrative Action by William H. New- 
man. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951. 

American Capitalism by John K. Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Applications of Statistical Methods to Fac- 
tory Management by Halsey N. Broom. 
University of Texas, College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 1951. 

Appraisal Process by George L. Schmutz. 
2nd ed. Published by the author. 1951. 

Art of Administration by Ordway Tead. 
Foreword by Lawrence A. Appley. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 

Art of Leadership, The, by Ordway Tead. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1935. 
Basic Principles of American Business by 
Harold S. Kahm & M. E. Wagner. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 

Behind the Scenes of Business by Roy A. 
Foulke. Revised ed. Dun & Brad- 
street. 1953. 

Big Business: a New Era by David Eli Lil- 
lenthal. Harper & Bros. 1953. 

Big Business Methods for the Small Business. 
Robert S. Holzman & others, editors. 
Harper & Bros. 1952. 

The Board of Directors in Small Corpora- 
tions by Myles L. Mace. Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research. 
1948. 

Board of Directors and Business Manage- 
ment by Melvin T. Copeland & A. R. 
Towl. Harvard Business School, Divi- 
sion of Research. 1947. 

Bottom-Up Management by William B. 
Given, Jr. Harper & Bros. 1949. 
Break Even—or Else. Associate Membership 
Division, The Research Institute of 

America. 

Budgetary Control by Walter Rauten- 
strauch & Raymond Villers. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1950. 

Business and Government: an Introduction 
by Jack Taylor. (College Outline Se- 
ries) Barnes & Noble. 1952. 

Business Barometers and Investment by Roger 
W. Babson. 6th ed. Harper & Bros. 
1952. 

Business Encyclopedia by Nella Braddy. 
New revised ed. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. 1949. 

Business Executive's Handbook. Stanley 
Brown & Lillian Doris, editors. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 

Business Executives of America. Volume 2. 
Institute for Research in Biography. 
1950. 

Business Finance by William A. McKague. 
4th ed. Life Underwriters Ass’n. 1949. 

Business Finance Handbook. Lillian Doris, 
editor. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 


Business Fluctuations by Robert A. Gor- 
don. Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Business Fundamentals for Everyone by 
Charles Fancher & others. Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Business Ideas Handbook. 
Inc. 1949. 

Business Management Handbook prepared 
by a staff of specialists. Jacob K. 
Lasser, editor. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1953. 

Business Organization by Wayne L. Mc- 
Naughton. (New Littlefield College 
Outlines) Littlefield, Adams & Co. 
1952. 

Business Organization and Combination by 
Richard N. Owens. 4th ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Business Organization and Management by 
James Gemmell. Gregg Publishing 
Co. 1949. 

Business Organization and Practice by Ed- 
win M. Robinson. 2nd ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1953. 

Business Tax Guide by J. K. Lasser. 4th 
ed. Simon & Schuster. 1952. 

Businesspaper Publishing Practice by Julius 
Elfenbein. Harper & Bros. 1952. 

Capital Budgeting; Top Management 
Policy on Plant, Equipment and Product 
Development by Joel Dean. Colum- 
bia University Press. 1951. 

Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy by 
Joseph <A. Schumpeter. 3rd_—s ed. 
Harper & Bros. 1950. 

Case Problems in Business and Management 
by George R. Terry. W. C. Brown 
Co. 1949. 

Case Problems in Small Business Manage- 
ment by Pearce C. Kelley & Kenneth 
Lawyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Cases on Business Organization by Alfred 
F. Conrad. Foundation Press, Inc. 
1950. 

Chemical Trade Names and Commercial 
Synonyms by Williams Haynes. D. Van 
Nostrand. 1951. 

Communication in Management by Charles 
E. Redfield. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1953. 

Conference Methods in Industry by Henry 
M. Busch. Harper & Bros. 1949. 
Continuous Cash Control for the Executive. 

J. J. Berliner & Staff. 

Controllership in Modern Management. 
Thomas F. Bradshaw & C. C. Hull, 
editors. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1949. 

Cost Accountants’ Handbook, edited by 
Theodore Laug. The Ronald Press Co. 
1944. 

Cost Accounting and Analysis by C. Thom- 
as Devine. The Macmillan Co. 1950. 

Cutting Costs in Industry—il; Administra- 


Prentice-Hall, 


tive and Home Office Costs. (Studies in 
Business Policy No. 38). National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 1950. 

Cutting Costs in Industry—lll: Distribution 
Costs. (Studies in Business Policy No. 
41) National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1950. 

Design and Control of Business Forms by 
Frank M. Knox. (NOMA series in 
office management) McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1952. 

Duties of Financial Executives. Studies in 
business Policy, No. 56. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 1952. 

Dynamic Administration by Mary P. Fol- 
lett, H. C. Metcalf & L. Urwick, edi- 
tors. New printing. Harper & Bros. 

Economics and Techniques of Motion and 
Time Study by Jean P. Lesperance. 1st 
ed. Wm C, Brown Co. 1953. 

Effect of Federal Taxes on Growing Enter- 
prises by J. Keith Butters and John 
Lintner. Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research. 1945. 

Effect of Taxation on Executives by Thomas 
H. Sanders. Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research. 1951. 

Effective Management Through Probability 
Controls; How to Calculate Managerial 
Risks by Robert K. Mueller. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1950. 

Effects ot Corporate Mergers by J. Keith 
Butters, John Lintner and William L. 
Cary. Harvard Business School, Di- 
vision of Research. 1951. 

Effects of Taxation on Corporate Financial 
Policy by Dan Throop Smith. Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research. 
1952. 

Effects of Taxation on Depreciation Adjust 
ments for Price Changes by E. Cary 
Brown. Harvard Business School, Di- 
vision of Research. 1952. 

Effects of Taxation on Executive Compen- 
sation and Retirement Plans by Challis 
A. Hell, Jr. Harvard Business 
School, Division of Research. 1951. 

Effects of Taxation on Industrial Location 
by Joe Summers Floyd. University 
of North Carolina Press. 1952. 

Effects of Taxation on Inventory Accounting 
and Policies by John K. Butters & P. 
Niland. Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research. 1949. 

Effects of Taxation on Investments by In- 
dividuals by J. Keith Butters, Lawrence 
E. Thompson and Lynn L. Bollinger. 
Harvard Business School, Division of 
Research. 1953. 

Elements of General Business by William 
N. Polishook. Revised ed. Ginn & 
Co. 1952. 

Engineering of Organization and Manage- 
ment by Robert T. Livingston. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 

Enterprise in a Free Society by Clare E. 
Griffin. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 1949. 

Epic of American Industry by James B. 
Walker. Harper & Bros. 1949. 

Essentials of California Real Estate Law 
and Practice by Ivan A. Thorson. Re- 
vised ed. Realty Research Bureau. 
1951. 

Ethics for Modern Business. 
Bunting, editor. 
1953. 

Executive Action by Edmund R. Learned, 
David N. Ulrish and Donald R. Booz. 


J. Whitney 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


HALF AS LARGE, HEAVY AND EXPENSIVE 
AS PYRAMID EASEL PORTFOLIOS 


—for same page area. Shows double-page ver- 
tical spread. 

Sets up and takes down in a flash—no buttons or 
gadgets to fool with. Carried in stock in 4 sizes. 


* Also 100s of other items. 
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Harvard Business School, Division of 
Research. 1951. 

Executive at Work by Melvin T. Cope- 
land Harvard University Press. 
1951. 

Factory Organization and Management by 
Norman F. T. Saunders. 3rd ed. Pit- 
man Publishing Corp. 1952. 

Finance Handbook for Small Business by 
Lloyd M. Jones. University of Kansas, 


Send for FREE Folder 
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Bureau of Business Research. 1949. 
Financial Executive's Job. (Financial Man- 

agement Series, No. 99. American 

Management Ass’n. 1952. 

Financial Handbook by Jules I. Bogen. 
3rd ed. The Ronald Press Co. 1948. 

Financial Management for the Small Busi- 
ness Man by L. A. Tungate. Chapman 
& Grimes. 1952. 

Financial Organization and Management 
of Business by Charles W. Garstenberg. 
3rd revised ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1951. 

Financial Policy of Corporations by Arthur 
Stone Dewing. 5th ed. 2 vols. The 
Ronald Press. 1953. 

Flexible Budgetary Control and Standard 
Costs by D. F. Evans-Hemming. Ed- 
ward W. Sweetman. 1952. 

Fundamental Research in Administration. 
Carnegie Press. 1953. 

Fundamentals of Top Management by Ralph 
C. Davis. Harper & Bros. 1951. 
Gantt Chart, The, by Wallace Clark. 3rd 

ed. Pittman Publishing Corp. 1953. 

General and Industrial Management by 
Henri Fayol. Pitman Publishing Corp. 
1949. 

General Business by Ernest H. Crabbe & P. 
L. Salsgiver. 6th ed. South-Western 
Publishing Co. 1951. 

Getting Things Done in Business. Edward 
C. Bursk, editor. Harvard University 
Press. 1953. 

Graphic Budgets by W. John Eiteman. 
Masterco Press. 1950. 

Handbook of Auditing Methods. Edited by 
J. K. Lesser. D. Van Nostrand. 1953. 

How to Control Production Costs by Phil 
Carroll. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 

How to Cut Production Costs by Henry E. 
Blank. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1949. 

How to Finance Real Estate by Stanley L. 
McMichael. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 

How to Get Ahead in Modern Business by 
Harry Simmons. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1953. 


How to Organize and Manage a Small Busi- 
ness by Neims H. Black. New, revised 


edition. University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1950. 

How to Organize and Operate a Small Busi- 
ness by Pearce C. Kelley & Kenneth 
Lawyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1949. 

How to Run a Small Business by Jacob K. 
Lasser. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

How to Simplify Work. Kent Lane, Inc. 
1948. 

How to Win Acceptance of Change. 
Associate Membership Division, The 
Research Institute of America (avail- 
able without charge). 

Individual Initiative in Business by George 
H. Allen. Harvard University Press. 
1950. 

Industrial Management in Transition by 
George Filipetti. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. Revised ed. 1952. 

Industrial Organization and Management by 
Lawrence L. Bethel & others. 2nd ed. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

Industrial Productivity Handbook by Mill & 
Factory (periodical). Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc. 1947. 

Inspection Organization and Methods by J. 
E. Thompson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1950. 

Internal Auditing for Management by 
Frank A. Lamperti & J. B. Thurston. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 

Introduction to Business by Melvin Anshen. 
Rev. ed. The Macmillan Co., 1949. 

Introduction to Business Finance by Bion B. 
Howard & R. M. Upton. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1953. 

Introduction to Business Management by 
Harold H. Maynard & others. 4th 
ed. The Ronald Press Co. 1951. 
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Introduction to Business Principles and Prac- 
tice by John R. Craf. Harper & Bros. 
1949. 

Introduction to Industrial Manag 
Edwin C. Robbins & E. Folts. 
ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 

Introduction to Modern Business by Hilton 
D. Shepherd & others. Prentiss-Hall, 
Inc. 1950. 

Introductory Survey of Business Management 
by Gilbert W. Cooke & B. J. Pierce. 
W. C. Brown Co. 1951. 

Law of Free Enterprise; How to Recognize 
and Maintain the American Economic 
System by Lee Loevinger. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1949. 

Layout Planning Techniq by John R. 
Immer. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

McGraw-Hill Library of Business Manage- 
ment. 2nd ed. 6 volumes. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1949. 

Making Capitalism Work; a Program for 
preserving Freedom and _ Stabilizing 
Prosperity by Dexter M. Keezer & 
others. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

Making Conference Programs Work by M. 
F. Stigers. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1949. 

Management Case Book by William W. 
Waite. Published by the author. 1949. 

Management Controls in Industrial Research 
Organizations by Robert N. Anthony 
assisted by John S. Day. Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research. 
1952. 

Management Dictionary by A. E. Benn. 
Exposition Press. 1952. 

Management of an Enterprise by C. Canby 
Balderston. 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1949. 

Management: Its Nature and Significance by 
D. F. L. Beach. 2nd ed. Pittman 
Publishing Corp. 1948. 

Management of Industrial Enterprises by 
Richard N. Owens. Revised ed. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc. 1953. 

Management of New Enterprises by L. L. 
Bollinger and J. S. Day. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1954. 

Management Planning and Control by Billy 
Earl Goetz. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1949. 

Management Planning for Corporate Taxes. 
Controllership Foundation, Inc. (Con- 
trollers Institute of America) 

Management Succession in Small and Grow- 
ing Enterprises by C. Roland Christen- 
sen. Harvard Business School, Divi- 
sion of Research. 1953. 

Management Survey by Hooper. 
Publishing Corp. 1948. 

Management Training: Cases and Principles 
by William J. McLarney. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1952. 

Manpower Economics and Labor Problems 
by Dale Voder. 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1950. 

Manual of Small Business Operation by 
Pearce C. Kelley & Kenneth Lawyer. 
2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Manufacturing Analysis by Richard F. 
Kipers. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. 

Men in Business. William Miller, editor. 
Harvard University Press. 1952. 

Modern Capitalism and Economic Progress 
by Thomas Wilson. St. Martin’s Press. 
1950. 

Modern Re. | Estate Transactions by Allison 
Dunham. (University Case Book 
Series) Foundation Press. 1952. 

Multiple Listing Practice and Procedures. 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 1950. 

New Society by Peter F. Drucker. Harper 
& Bros. 1950. 

New Ways to Better Meetings by Bertram 
W. Strauss & Frances Strauss. The 
Viking Press, Inc. 1951. 


+t by 


Pittman 


No Sale,-No Job—The Economies of Amer- 
ican Prosperity by Alexander R. Heron. 
Harper & Bros. 1953. 

Office Management and Control by George 
R. Terry. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
Revised ed. 1953. 

Office Management: Principles and Prac- 
tice by John J. W. Neuner & Benjamin 
Haynes. 3rd ed. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co. 1953. 

Office Organization and Management by 
Harry L. Wylie & R. P. Brecht. 2nd 
ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Organization and Management by Chester 
I. Barnard. Harvard University 
Press. 1948. 

Organizing and Financing Business; With 
Questions and Problems by Joseph H. 
Bonneville & L. E. Dewey. Sth ed. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Outline of Business Management by Charles 
R. Considine. W. C. Brown Co. 1951. 

Outworn Business Idols by W. H. Conant. 
3rd edition. Barron’s Publishing Co. 
1950. 

Ownership of Industry by Hargreaves Park- 
inson. British Book Centre. 1951. 
Pay-Off Side of Your Desk, The. Associate 
Membership Division, The Research 
Institute of America (available with- 

out charge). 

Personal and Social Adjustment in Industry 
by Robert W. Hites. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Business Research. 
1951. 

Personnel Management by C. H. Northcott. 
Pittman Publishing Corp. 1945. 

Planning and Developing the Company Or- 
ganization Structure by Ernest Dale. Re- 
search Report No. 20. American Man- 
agement Ass’n. 1952. 

Plant Production Control by C. A. Koepke. 
2nd ed. John Wiley & Sons. 1949. 

Policy Formulation and Administration by 
George Albert Smith, Jr. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 1951. 

Practical Business Procedure by Thomas D. 
Scoular & F. K. Kelso. Revised ed. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 1951. 

Prentice-Hall Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Business. Prepared ‘y the editorial 
staff. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Primer on Budgeting by Charles O. Well- 
ington. D. Van Nostrand. 1949. 

Principles of Business Organization and Op- 
eration by William R. Spriegel & E. C. 
Davies. 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1952. 

Procurement: Principles and Cases by 
Howard T. Lewis. Richard D. Irwin, 
In. Revised ed. 1952. 

Production Control by Lawrence L. Bethel 
& others. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1948. 

Production Forecasting, Planning, and Con- 
trol by E. H. MacNiece. John Wiley 
& Sons. 1951. 

Production Handbook edited by L. P. Al- 
ford & John R. Bangs. The Ronald 
Press Co. 1944. 

Production Planning and Control by Thom- 
as M. Landy. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1950. 

Profit Analysis, Distribution Costs and Work- 
ing Papers by Frederick M. Eisner. 
Published by the author. 1953 

Questions and Answers on Real Estate by 
Robert W. Semenow. 2nd ed; Sth 
printing. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1952. 

Reaching Out in Management by William 
B. Given, Jr. (a sequel to “Bottom- 
Up Management.”) Harper & Bros. 
1953. 

Reading Course in Executive Technique. 8 
sections in 43 parts. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 1948. 

Real Estate Principles by Henry E. Hoag- 
land. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
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IN HOUSTON 64.2% oF ALT 
LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


say... The CHRONICLE 


is the most 


RESULTFUL 


Medium!”’ 


men 6427 


POST... 


23.07 


PRESS... 


1287, 
IN 1953 =o of a total of 2455 Local 


Advertisers, 1575 (or 64.2%) placed the bulk 


of their advertising in The Chronicle! 


THERE CAN BE ONLY ONE 
REASON... 


The Houston Chronicle 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 
JOHN T. JONES, JR., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Mgr 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY—National Representatives 
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Co. 1949. 

Records for the Control of Growing Manu- 
facturing Enterprises by Paul F. Lawler. 
Harvard Business School, Division of 
Research. 1947. 

Role of Mergers in the Growth of Large 
Firms by John F. Weston. University 
of California Press. 1953. 

Scientific Appraisal of Management; a 
Study of the Business Practices of Well- 
Managed Companies by Jackson Mar- 
tindell. Harper & Bros. 1950. 

Sharing a Business; the Case Study of a 
Tested Management Philosophy by 
Franklin J. Lunding. The Updegratt 
Press, Ltd. 1951. 

Small Business Case Book by William M. 
Hoad. University of Michigan Press. 
1952. 

Smal] Plant Management by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Man- 
agement Division. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1950. 

Standard Costs for Manufacturing by Stan- 
ley B. Henrici. 2nd ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 

Streamlining Business Procedures by Richard 
F. Neuschel. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1950. 

Structure of American Industry edited by 
Walter Adams. Rev. ed. The Mac- 
millan Co. 1954. 

Successful Real Estate Practice by Clarence 
Urban. Washington Publishing Co. 
1950. 

Systems Analysis for Effective Administra- 
tion by Norman N. Barish. Funk & 
Wagnals Co. 1951. 

Tax Aspects of Executives’ Compensation by 
Brady O. Bryson. Practicing Law In- 
stitute. 1951. 

Tax Shelter in Business by William J. Casey 
and J. K. Lasser. Business Reports, 
Inc. 1953. 

Technical and Commercial Dictionary. Regi- 
nald A. Langford & R. W. Aeberhard, 
editors. 3 volumes in 1. Chemical 
Publishing Co. 1952. 

Technique of Administration; Administrative 
Proficiency in Business by Erwin H. 
Schell. 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1951. 

Textbook of Office Management by William 
H. Leffingwell & E. M. Robinson. 3rd 
ed. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 

Today's Business, Its Organization and Op- 
eration by Edwin M. Robinson & W. 
R. Blackler. Gregg Publishing Co. 
1949, 

Top-Management Organization and Control 
by Paul E. Holden & others. Stanford 
University Press. 1948. 

12 Business Problems Analyzed by the Har- 
vard Business Review. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Division of Research. 

Writings of the Gilbreths edited by W. R. 
Spriegel and C. E. Myers. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 1953. 


Part Ill of this bibliography will appear 
in the April 15th issue. It will include books 
on marketiig principles and practices; 
markets and market research; personnel and 
industrial relations; practical psychology; 
product ideas and design; public speaking; 
seles management (general; selecting and 
training salesmen; sales promotion; sales- 
manship; compensation methods; credits; 
premiums and sales contests); selling by 


mail; selling in specific fields. 
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Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Business Founding Date Directory 
By Etna M. Kelley. Published by Morgan 
and Morgan, High Point Road, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. Price, $10.00. 


Etna M. Kelley, for many years a con- 
tributor to SM, has compiled a new kind 
of directory—listing thousands of business 
firms, providing their addresses and giv- 
ing their founding dates. More than 7,500 
business organizations are listed and in 
the chronological section the author also 
provides other business milestones—dates 
of commercial and economical signifi- 
cance; birth dates of inventors and in- 
dustrial pioneers; introduction of new 
processes, etc. Object of the book: To 
serve as a stimulant to advance plan- 
ning, both by the companies listed and to 
those who offer services or products use- 
ful in the celebration of business anni- 
versaries. The book, in addition, provides 
an invaluable mailing directory. 


No Sale, No Job. By Alexander R. Heron. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$3.00. 


“The ultimate sale,” says the author, 
“has become a measure of the success of 
every enterprise from mine or farm to 
travel bureau.” It follows, then, that the 
basic source of unemployment hangs on 
sales: no sale, no job. Theme of the book: 
to make the importance of striving for 
maximum sales understood in every de- 
partment and at every level of business 
enterprise. The author is v-p of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. 


American Income and Its Use. By Eliza- 
beth E. Hoyt, Margaret G. Reid, Joseph 
L. McConnell and Janet M. Hooks. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Price, $4.00. 


This is the fourth volume of the Series 
on the Ethics and Economics of Society. 
It spotlights the rise of American income 
over the past two generations. The au- 
thors point out that this dramatic rise has 
been more rapid than ethical concepts 
about its use. The book dips into the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual and of the 
government, indicates the need for re- 
shaping fundamental principles -on the 
use of our income at home and abroad. 


Making Your Sales Figures Talk. 
By Charles. W. Smith. Published by Small 
Business Administration, Washington, 
D.C. Price, 20c. 


This booklet was prepared to assist 
businessmen — especially small business- 
men—who are aware of pending market- 
ing problems and who want to do some- 
thing about them. It was written by a 
McKinsey & Co. management consultant, 
provides helpful background on the defi- 
nition of distribution analysis, sources of 
date on the subject, how to analyze sales 
volume and distribution expense. 
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hree weeks from today 
your sales can take 


an upward turn! 


@ Sales crises hit fast in these com- 
petitive times. Yesterday’s planning 
may not solve today’s problems. 
Tomorrow may be too late! 


But today ... right now... you 
can call a Cappel, MacDonald rep- 
resentative, and put experts to 
work, building you one of Amer- 
ica’s most powerful sales tools. You 
can have it in the field . . . produc- 
ing extra sales . . . three weeks 
from today. 


We’re talking about a sales in- 
centive campaign ... a prize cam- 
paign that stimulates salesmen to 
work as they never worked before 
... a complete campaign built on 
principles proved by America’s 
leading companies. 


Ordinarily, a successful incentive 
promotion might take months to 
develop. But the Cappel, MacDon- 
ald man is backed by 32 years’ ex- 
perience in this highly specialized 
field. In most cases, he can submit 
a comprehensive, well-aimed plan 
in a few days. He can supply you 
with a complete package—luxurious 
travel awards, tested merchandise 
prizes, promotion material, and ex- 
pert full-scale service—for the cost 
of the prizes and printing alone. 


When you call in the C-M man, 
producing extra sales is as easy as 
saying, “Yes.” So why not investi- 
gate this unique service today? 


For free literature, phone or write 
“The Originators of Merchandise 
Incentive Plans” Carre, Mac- 
Donatp & Co., Dept. C-34 Day- 
TON 1, Ono. 


Complete prize promotion service 


yy 
a5) 
XY 
Whether you want increased sales, new 
accounts, improved dealer or distrib- 
utor support, or momentum for a new 
product or promotion—C-M will sub- 
mit recommendations covering budget, 
timing, prizes, promotion, ways to 
assure maximum participation. The 
plan is so complete that most execu- 
tives can approve it after a few hours’ 
study. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


MERCHANDISE PRIZES =A 77 ON 
AND TRAVEL 


You can send winners to Paris or 
Havana, meet at a famous resort, take 
a group on a sea or air cruise. Sales- 
men and their families may choose 
from 1500 nationally-advertised lux- 
uries in the famous C-M catalog. 
Travel awards for top winners are 
often combined with merchandise to 
get added effort from every man. 

C-M SERVICE Costs == y-7 a 

NOTHING EXTRA "¥ Priats 


Experts will create colorful mailings 
and sales meeting material .. . arrange 
luxury travel and preferred treatment 
for your guests... buy, warehouse and 
ship merchandise . . . handle all prize 
correspondence and campaign detail. 
You pay only for travel at carrier-re- 
sort rates, for merchandise at whole- 
sale prizes, for printing at cost. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO @>D OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Merchandise Incentives ... Premiums... Travel Incentives 
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Air Conditioning Market 


(continued from page 37) 


vision sales increased only 10%, 
washing machines 15% and refriger- 
ator and freezer sales declined 10%. 
Encouraged by these figures, the in- 
dustry forecasts sales for 1954 of 1.5 
million room air conditioners, 100,- 
OOO central home units and 80,000 
store and commercial units. 

Can these goals be achieved? Were 
the sensational 1953 gains a flash in 
the pan or do they represent a present 


in 1953 in 


automotive 
advertising 


among ALL 


realistic level of normal operations? 
The market potential is on the side of 
the industry. 

In the 46 million dwelling units in 
the country, of which 8.5 million are 
apartment houses, there are only 2% 
million air conditioning units of all 
types. Of the 42.8 million occupied 
dwelling units, the 11.3 million or 
27% with warm air furnaces are ripe 
customers for central air conditioning 
systems. As potential customers for 
one or more window units or console 
type conditioners are the 42 million 
homes now electrically wired. 


* Y am 
Evening Newspapers 
Sell the NEWS READERS and Yoa Sell 
the Whole BUFFALO MARKET of over 1,400,000 People 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Certainly a continuation of our 
economic prosperity this summer, 
especially if it is reinforced by periods 
of abnormal heat, will clear the 
shelves of air conditioners. A cool 
summer, coupled with a downturn 
in business, however, would blast the 
industry’s sales hopes for this year. 

For the air conditioning industry 
to overcome the chaos in sales condi- 
tions, distribution, service and instal- 
lation practices and to sell air condi- 
tioners throughout the year as a 
standard product for the home with- 
out resort to serious price cutting, its 
marketing and merchandising must 
become concerned chiefly with the 
health-utility-efficiency concepts rath- 
er than the present palliatives to move 
an impulse-comfort luxury item. Tra- 
dition for this approach exists in com- 
mercial and industrial air condition- 
ing advertising which appeals directly 
to the primary interests of its custom- 
ers: increase in sales; higher produc- 
tivity; year-round operations; protec- 
tion of materials and records; reduced 
absenteeism ; etc. 


Public Indifference 


The counterpart for the home air 
conditioning part of the industry lies 
in attempts to overcome public indif- 
ference to atmospheric conditions as 
a basic factor in human health and 
efficiency and to instill the under- 
standing that home air conditioning 
can reduce fatigue and heart strain, 
promote physical and mental alertness 
and decrease susceptibility to common 
colds and other infectious diseases. 
It is not comfort for comfort’s sake 
that air conditioning achieves, but 
comfort for human performance, both 
physical and mental, on a maximum 
level. 

It is not that the advertisements 
fail to point out that the air condi- 
tioner “cools,” ‘““dehumidifies,” “filters 
the dirt and dust,” “circulates the 
air,” “provides restful sleep,” ‘keeps 
rooms clean,” etc. But these ideas are 
conveyed in generalized and abstract 
phrases and their meaning is not 
spelled out in terms of their contribu- 
tion to health, efficiency, productivity 
and higher standards of living. 

A sampling of the 1954 dealer piv- 
motional portfolios of eight com- 


$ 


of all 
a ¥ 
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panies, both for off-season and regular 
1954 advertising and some of the 
1953 advertising, compared with the 
analysis of 1951 newspaper advertis- 
ing published in Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration News April 21, 1952, 
shows some but not much develop- 
ment along the health-utility-efficiency 
line. A number of current advertise- 
ments boldly proclaimed the health- 
utility line. On the whole, though, 
where direct appeal is made to health, 
it is limited to hay fever and asthma 
sufferers. 


Comfort-Luxury Notion 


On the top executive level there is 
often understanding of the relation 
between air conditioning and man’s 
ever higher standard of living. This 
thinking, however, is only trickling 
down to the wholesale and retail 
echelons which are still permeated 
with the comfort-luxurv notion from 
which they derive their promotion 
and advertising ideas for public con- 
sumption. What is missing, even in 
the advertising of the few companies 
that are undertaking to promote the 
health-utility-efiiciency concept, is the 
intense educational campaign neces- 
sary to transform public thinking 
from the luxury to the necessity view- 
point. Professional copy-writers, not 
only for the air conditioning industry, 
but for the newspapers and maga- 
zines, must themselves become im- 
bued with the utility concept to effec- 
tuate the transition in public thinking. 

There can be no question of the 
ultimate mass acceptance of air con- 
ditioning. The air conditioning in- 
dustry can hasten that day by a 
conscious marketing program to in- 
culcate the public with the utilitarian 
value of its product so that people 
will no more think of living in an 
un-air conditioned house than they 
would think of living without water, 
gas, electricity or heat. Present day 
advertising and promotion are not 
yet geared to this approach, although 
a glimmer of the real value of air 
conditioning is sometimes faintly 
suggested. 

To convert the present short sea- 
sonal impulse buying to a more even, 
stabilized distribution, to reduce de- 
pendence on the vagaries of the 
weather, to assure sales through 
legitimate outlets by properly in- 
formed dealers, to eliminate vicious 
price cutting, to guarantee a stabilized 
market, air conditioning must be 
launched as the product it really is— 
not a luxury item, but a basic utility. 
The slight trend in this direction 
should be accelerated to assure air 
conditioning a solid footing in our 
culture. The End 
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Solve the 
problem 
of tied-up 


You know the problem only too well. The more goods 
you manufacture and the more distributors your 
company has—the more cash is tied up in inventory. 
Credit risks increase. Collection problems mount. 
Working capital is depleted. 

Some of the largest manufacturers in the country 
have solved this problem by field warehousing, 
through Douglas-Guardian, all inventory shipped to 
their distributors and dealers. The bank advances the 
money as soon as the goods are field warehoused 
by us—right on the distributors’ premises. In this way, 
credit risks are avoided and you get paid promptly. 

Manufacturers, dealers and distributors are cor- 
dially invited to take advantage of our field ware- 
housing service. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street * New Orleans, Lovisiana 


Please have your nearest representative phone for an appointment. 


Your Name and Title 


Name of Company-_ 
Address of Company oust 


Phone Number 


Future Sales Ratings Board Predicts: 


Lower Sales in 18 Industries 


... but what about sales outlook in the second quarter 
for 91 other industries? 300 experts size up the situation. 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS °* Consulting Economist 


PEOPLE'S ASSETS ARE AT A PEAK 
THEY NOW HAVE 


TOTAL LIQUID ASSETS..........*S7S eutio 
PEOPLE SPENT IN RETAIL SALES IN 1953 N72. Bux108 


Today people have more thar 3 in liquid assets 
foreach *1 they chose tospend at retail last year- 
The question: Will sales appeals this year 
‘make people wanr to spend at or above 

1953's tate 2 


Although production trends are 
soft and unemployment totals are up, 
the consensus of the Board of Ana- 
lysts of Future Sales Ratings is fun- 
damentally optimistic for second 
quarter retail sales. This reflects the 
continued high levels of employment, 
wages and savings, as well as the 
built-in flexibility of the economy, as 
discussed under.the heading ‘Bases 
for High Ratings” and, very import- 
antly too, the stepped-up plans for 
promotion and selling. 

Generally, retail sales are expected 
to be somewhat under those of the 
second quarter of 1953 for industry 
as a whole; however, a wide variety 
of individual industry results are 
anticipated, with many (see table on 
opposite page) exceeding the 1953 
level. Of course, some adjustments 
are anticipated. In any vital, flexible 
economy, there are bound to be ad- 
justments as the move is made from 
a long period of inflation to one of 
economic stability. 

It is felt that the essence of our 
economic system—its very strength— 
is in being a profit and loss economy. 
Profits are the goal; losses are the 
penalty of failure. There is strong 
sentiment in the Board that this 
makes for progress, of the type that is 
stimulated immeasurably by heavy 
advertising and selling. 

The present consensus of re-analy- 
ses by this 300-man Board of econo- 
mists, statisticians and marketing men 
on the sales potentials of the 109 in- 
dustries shown on the opposite page 
brings decreased ratings in 18 indus- 
tries. It must be thoroughly realized, 
however, that these decreased ratings 


How to Read the Table 


For a complete perspective 
on each of the 109 industries 
rated, the "size" rating and the 
“sales prospect” rating should 
be studied together. Reason: 
A change in a low-dollar-vol- 
ume industry is much less sig- 
nificant in dollar sales than in 
a big-volume industry. 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS 
For April 1, 1954 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 

(by industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (*#®*), 
‘A—Ten Billion Dollars and Over which indicates approximately no change in relation 
B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars *Rating raised to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Doliars wickkk—Best Relative Outlook 

D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars —Very Good Relative Outlook 

E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars —Far Relative Outlook 

G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Rating lowered 
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. (See 
Above Key) 
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toiticick Luggage 

wkkkKK | Machine Tools ... 

Machinery (Agric.) 

Machinery (Ind'l.) 

Materials Handling 

Meats 

Medical and Dental Care 

Metal Containers 

Metals (Non-Ferrous) ..... 
Moticn Pictures 

Musical Instruments Mr e 
Office Equipment .............. | 
Oil Burners ..... 

Oil (Cooking) .. 

Oil Equipment ... 

Packaging & Containers 

Paint 

Paper & Products 

Personal Care 

Photographic Supplies 

Plastics 

Plumbing & Heating 

Printing & Publishing Equip. .... 
Radios 

Railroad waned 

Railroads .... ee 
Refrigerators Patcecae ted 
Restaurants & Bars ............. | 
Restaurant Equipment . 

Rubber Products .... 

Security Financing . 

Shipbuilding 

Shoes gh sk i ee aia 
EN ier aig ncinttnwiefurtorens 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning . 

Air Transportation . 

Aircraft Sales .. 

Auto Sales (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 

Beer 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) . 

Candy & Chewing Gum . 

Canned Fruits & Veg. .......... 

Cereals 

Chemicals ; 

Cigarettes ....... 

Cigars ... 

Clothing (Men' s, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) . 

Coin Machine Sales . 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products ... 

Department Stores .. 

Diesel Engines ... 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning ... 

Education 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) ...... | 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 


whkkk 


Soft Drinks .... 

Sports & Sporting Goods 

Steel & Iron 

Sugar ... 

Surgical Equipment 

Synthetic Textiles .............. 
Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 

Toys & Games 

Trailers (Auto) .. 

Travel & Vacations . 
Travel Overseas ............... 
Trucks 

| Utilities (Electric) 

Utilities (Gas) 

Utilities (Telegraph) 

Utilities (Telephone) .. 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Washers (Household) 

Woolens & Worsteds 


oa & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. .... 

Household Products (Misc.) . 

Imports 

iechaianes Financing ... 

Insurance Ps PIRES OP, 

Jewelry & Watches .... 

Laundries 
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do not signify a poor year for these 
industries; they indicate merely that 
the old ratings had been a bit too 
high in relation to the outstanding 
comparative records of 1953. 

Specific reasons for downrating 
each one of these 18 industries are 
not given in the current study, since 
the fundamental reason expressed was 
generally the same, i.e., realistically, 
the going ratings for these industries 
must reflect the exceptionally high 
sales base of 1953. Even so, as will 
be observed in checking the table, 
manv industries are rated to better 
the 1953 record. 

An advanced size rating to “C” 
was given the Office Equipment In- 
dustry, as coverage for this industry 
is being broadened to include appli- 
ances in contrast with previous cover- 
age restricted to office furniture, fil- 
ing cabinets, stationery, etc. The 
Musical Instrument rating on the 
other hand received a size cut down 
to G, as a result of a definition refine- 
ment which excludes instruments such 
as radio. 

The bases for favorable or unfavor- 
able ratings analyses were given as 
follows: 


Bases for 
High Ratings... 


Despite production and employ- 
ment cuts, personal income remains 
close to a record-breaking level, re- 
flecting wage increases in many indus- 
tries throughout 1953 and this year. 

Savings are tremendous; tapping 
only a small part of them, as with 
superior promotion, could bring new 
highs in retail sales. 

The public’s liquid assets approxi- 
mate a record total of $575 billion, 
consisting of $372 billion in currency, 
bank accounts, etc., and $203 billion 
in corporate securities. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that these 
totals are well over three times total 
retail sales in 1953. 

Our country’s economy has a good 
deal of built-in flexibility against de- 
pression ; lower taxes, unemployment 
benefits, pension benefits, flexible gov- 
ernment spending, and easier loaning 
ability under government guarantee 
are examples of automatic construc- 
tive forces. 

The farm price support program 
exerts a stabilizing influence by dis- 
couraging disorderly marketing, price 
slashing and undue competitive pres- 
sures. 

Unemployment compensation is 
backed by a trust fund of almost $9 
billion, which provides payments 
ranging up to 26 weeks in some states 
for employes temporarily laid off. 
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Numerous private and public pen- 
sion programs, including the govern- 
ment’s Social Security System, will 
continue to pay money to beneficiaries 
and thus help to maintain continuity 
of sales, regardless of economic con- 
ditions. 

Tax reductions, which went into 
effect January 1, and others in pros- 
pect, leave more money in the hands 
of business for investment in new 
job-making enterprises, and in the 
hands of consumers for spending. 

Private debt, it is true, has grown 
rapidly and has caused some inflation, 
but, relatively speaking, it is still 
small—only about half as much as it 
was in 1929, relative to the national 
income. 

Three out of four families now are 


Do-it-Yourself: 
it Grows and Grows 


“To some people the vital- 
ity shown by ‘do-it-yourself’ 
products is somewhat star- 
tling ... it was first thought 
that this was a stop-gap de- 
velopment due to the lack of 
skilled artisans and a first- 
aid measure that later would 
be supplemented by the em- 
ployment of professionals for 
home repairs. However, far 
from diminishing or slowing 
down, the expansion . . . con- 
tinues. It is now found that 
this market is only at its be- 
ginning.” 


—David O’D. Kennedy 
President, Kentile, Inc, 


protected by life insurance. Savings, 
too, are safer; the Federal Deposit 
Insurance System makes a bank run 
inconceivable nowadays. 

Federal spending will be down but 
slightly this year; also U. S. foreign 
aid programs are to be maintained at 
a high level. Reconstruction of Korea 
alone may take billions of our goods 
and equipment. 

New product development and re- 
search are being accelerated; popula- 
tion growth, new technology and 
ideas are ingredients of new heights 
of prosperity. 

Business confidence and expendi- 
ture plans of American business for 
plant and equipment constitute a 
powerful support for economic activ- 
ity. Such firms as General Motors, 


Eastman Kodak, Standard Oil of 
California and many others are sched- 
uling larger plant outlays for 1954 
than in 1953. 

A continued rise in state and local 
expenditures may be expected, with a 
vast backlog of needed schools, sew- 
ers, highways, etc. 

The improved economic conditions 
of the nations of the free world also 
is a favorable factor, with steady bet- 
terment of current account balances 
of major trading areas. 

Increasing awareness of business- 
men of the need and investment 
nature of advertising and selling ac- 
tivities point to much ingenious and 
constructive promotion this year, with 
corresponding extra stimulation to 
sales. 


Ratings Could Go 
Lower Because... 


Production cutbacks in some lines 
lowering employment, with drag on 
earning power. 

Although the general trend of in- 
ventories is downward, they remain 
high, particularly in such important 
industries as automobiles and farm 
machinery. 

Durable goods holdings are consid- 
ered by some as unusually high, with 
much of the public temporarily sat- 
isfied as to equipment needs. 

Totals of consumer credit are 
high; borrowing is considered exces- 
sive by many and liable to bring cuts 
in future buying power. 

Primary base commodity prices are 
well below those of last vear, with 
corresponding depressing effect on in- 
ventory values. 

Rapid rise of plant expansions over 
the last few years has increased facili- 
ties beyond the needs of the public; 
we had prepared for a guns and but- 
ter economy, and now that we need 
fewer guns we are making too much 
butter. 

Production capacity is growing 
throughout the world, with conse- 
quent less dependence on the United 
States. 

Sharply rising competition in many 
lines and squeezes on prices are short- 
ening profit margins, creating more 
caution on the part of businessmen. 

Many defeatists keep talking and 
anticipating recession, being more or 
less resigned to it. 

A large short position in the stock 
market indicates price pessimism by 
these people, though in the aggregate 
the “shorts” represent a very minor 
percentage of all shares outstanding. 

Heavy supplies of farm goods and 
soft prices have tended to restrict 
buying inclinations of the farmer. 
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WATCH FOR IT... APRIL 19 


Sales Meetings’ Big dpril \ssue will contain. . . 
CONVENTION HOTEL BLUE BOOK 


Coming your way as part 2 of the April 15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT is the big, 
special issue that gives you complete meeting facility facts on over 750 hotels and a 
roundup of facilities in the nation’s leading auditoriums. For the first time, meeting 
and exhibition planners have a complete reference to facilities throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and West Indies with the publication of Sales Meetings’ 
“Convention Hotel Blue Book” issue. 


All the information you need on hotels and auditoriums will be contained in 
this issue. These facts will be listed under each hotel and auditorium: 


HOTEL DATA AUDITORIUM DATA 


. Number of bedrooms available . Exhibit areas and meeting room 
and rates. capacities. 


. Number of meeting rooms and . Rental fees and services. 


capacities. 
29 ea . Utilities available. 
. Banquet facilities and rates for 

meals. . Loading facilities and storage 


. Exhibit areas available and rene, 


charges—if any. . Hoor load and elevator capaci- 


. Audio-visual aids available. ties. 


. Sports facilities. 6. Facilities for food functions. 


Plus other facts you might need to know about hotel and auditorium facilities. 


This complete guide to meetings and exhibit sites includes large and small metropolitan 
hotels that cater to conventions, and all types of resorts that handle meetings. Sug- 
gestions on best transportation routes to each city is included in this big directory 
of meeting facilities in North America, Mexico and West Indies. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


How Accurate Are Forecasts 


In High Spot Cities? 


Sales Management has come within 
0.7%, in predictions of retail sales 
over the past 13 months, of actual 
sales recorded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

SM _ forecast that 
would average $14.1 
were $14.0. 

Bear in mind that SM’s forecast is 
made before the beginning of each 
month, in time for you to use in sales 
plans. Government data are not avail- 
able until 60 days after the close of 
the: month. 


sales 
They 


monthly 
billion. 


1953 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1954 
January 
February 


(Preliminary) 


SM 


Forecast 


(Billion Dollars) 


12.2 
13.2 
14.1 
14.9 
14.8 
14.2 
14.0 
14.2 
15.4 
14.4 
17.1 


12.5 
12.1 


Actual 
Error 


+0,.9 
+5.4 
+-1.6 
—1,7 
—1.4 

.78 

+-2.0 

+0,2 
—3.0 
—3.3 
—4.0 


12.3 
14.0 
14.3 
14.7 
14.6 
14.4 
14.3 
14.2 
15.0 
14.0 
16.4 


12.5 
11.9 


—0,5 


°% Change From 


% of Same Month Of 


Preceding Year 


+5.0 
+9.6 
+6.7 
+2.2 
+5.5 
+7.4 
+6.1 
+-4.0 
+0.9 
—0.4 
—3.0 


—4.5 


Monthly Average 


14.1 


14.0 +0.7 


April Retail Sales: $13.9 Billion 


Billions of $ per month 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
1929-1954 
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Retail sales in April will total 13.9 billion dollars, re- 
flecting a 3% drop from the April 1953 level. This volume 
of sales, in terms of 1935-39 dollars, when adjusted as 
shown is 7.2 billion dollars. 


The break between 1950 and 1951 reflects a change in 
the Department of Commerce definition of retail sales to 
include sales of outlets going out of business during the 
coming year. 
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Retail sales in April will probably 
total $13.9 billion, representing a 3% 
drop from the April, 1953 levels. The 
downward drift in retailing which 
set in last fall is thus seen to be con- 
tinuing. 

Department store sales have joined 
automotive sales in a lag which, 
while not serious in terms of magni- 
tude, is worrisome with respect to 
duration. 

It now looks as if retail sales in 
both the first and second quarters of 
1954 will fall below last year in 
dollar volume. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performance for this 
April as opposed to last April, are: 

Connecticut New Hampshire 

Florida New Jersey 

Indiana New York 

Ohio 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: 

Leng Beads, Cal. = cso. 119.5 

Bellingham, Wash. 


Lorain, Ohio 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Royal-Oak-Ferndale, Mich. 111.7 


Hempstead Township. N.Y. 110.4 
Reading, Pa. 

New London, Conn. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 

Utica, N.Y. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. ........ 108.8 
Charleston, W. Va. ....... 108.6 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index — 1954 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
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APRIL retail sales targets 
arage 


for Advertisers in 
.. . $2,081,620,000 


RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES’ CITY 
Apr., 1954 Estimated Apr., 1939 INDEX 
CITY by Sales Management by Sales Management Apr. 1939— 100 


ty AKRON (Beacon Journal) ° $ 9,000 
vy ALBUQUERQUE (Journal) 15,600 

vy ALLENTOWN (Call-Chronicle) 
vy BEAUMONT (Enterprise) 


Syn: 
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vy COLUMBUS, 0. (Citizen) 
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& oon (Rocky Mountain News) 
ETROIT (Free Press) 

5 tL PASO (Times) 

vy ERIE (Dispatch) 

vy EVANSVILLE (Courier & Press) 

vy FORT WAYNE (Journal-Gazette) 
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wv HARRISBURG (Patriot- News) 

vy HARTFORD (Courant) 
INDIANAPOLIS (Times) 

ty KNOXVILLE (News-Sentinel) 

vy LITTLE ROCK (Arkansas Gazette) 

vy LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

(Independent, Press-Telegram) 

vy MACON (Telegraph & News) 

ty MADISON (Wisconsin State-Journal) 

vy NEWARK (Star-Ledger) 

vy NEW BEDFORD (Standard-Times) 

vy OAKLAND (Tribune) 

vy PASADENA (Star-News) 

vy PEORIA (Journal-Star) 

wv Cocca WY MAINE (Telegram) 


vy QUE 
(Long island Sunday Press) 
* ge VA. (Times) 
. LOUIS (Post-Dispatch) 
w st PETERSBURG (Times) 
vy SAN DIEGO (Union) 
vy SCRANTON (Scrantonian) 
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vy Exclusive PARADE markets—served by no other syndicated Sunday magazine. 


Total PARADE market retail sales $2,081,620,000 


Parade is the Sunday magazine section of the 45 newspapers 
in 45 major markets listed above. Parade reaches 
more than half of all families in these cities and at least 
one in five in 1,600 outlying areas. Repeated surveys 
show Parade is America’s best read magazine... 
and gives advertisers twice as many readers per dollar as any 
of the big three weekday magazines. 


Parade, the Sunday Picture 
Magazine with 13,000,000 
constant readers 


How Important Is 


NORWALK, Conn.? 


Norwalk is a big shopping center— 
listed by Sales Management as a 
metropolitan area — a market of 


92,000 population. 


Total Income $203,964,000, Total 
Retail Sales $126,592,000, 
Income $7658—$2572 above aver- 
age, Per Capita Income $2217— 
$794 above average, Family Sales 
$4446—-$862 above average, Market 
Quality Index 135—35% 
average. 


Family 


above 


THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation in this high income area, 
is the surest way to get more sales for 
your advertising dollars. 15,252 daily cir- 
culation—91% coverage of the city zone 
homes, 55% of the entire trading area: 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


YOU ALWAYS GET MORE 
IN MIDDLETOWN 


People soon forget. 


When you quit selling through advertis- 
ing, your competitor gains all the advan- 
tages. He gains from his own advertising 
and also from the absence of yours. 


If you want to sell more, it is time to 
put on the competitive gloves and start 
swinging. 


The greater Middletown market (Middle. 
sex County) offers one, of the best sales 
opportunities because the money is here 
and the market is closely knit for easy 
shopping. 


No combination of incoming non-local 
papers can come anywhere near equaling 
the coverage of The Press. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, 


Ma 


is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1954 
vs. 1953,” is similar to the first except 
that last vear is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third figure, “City-National In- 
dex, 1954 vs. 1953” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formarces against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Js Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 

City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1954 (Million) 
April 
1954 


City 
Index 
1954 


City 
Index 
1954 

vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1953 1953 
UNITED STATES 


400.6 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Gadsden 

*% Mobile 
Montgomery 
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(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 
Little Rock ... 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 


we Long Beach ... 

we Los Angeles ... 
Oakland 

% Pasadena 

%& Riverside 

% Sacramento 
San Bernardino . 

*% San Diego .... 
San Francisco 
San 

% Santa Ana .... 

% Santa Barbara . 
Stockton 
Ventura 


Colorado 


City 
Index 
1954 


vs. 
1939 


- 313.8 


465.0 
556.2 
419.2 


% Colorado Springs 383.3 


Denver 
Pueblo 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport 

%& Hartford 

* Meriden- 

Wallingford ... 

% Middletown 

te New Haven 

* New London 

*% Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 
% Wilmington 


City 
Index 
1954 


vs. 
1953 


District of Columbia 


% Washington 


Florida 


w Jacksonville 
*%& Miami 
Orlando 
%& Pensacola 
% St. Petersburg . 


- 349.4 100.5 


101.7 
103.1 
95.8 
101.9 
97.0 
99.8 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1954 

vs. 
1953 


104.8 
106.3 

98.8 
105.0 
100.0 
102.9 


$ 
(Million) 
April 
1954 


30.08 
50.41 
10.26 

7.51 
14.30 
22.65 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
* PE ORIA (S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 
_ ~ : City City Nat'l. 
3 é ~ pate RS 


Index Index Index $ 

1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 

1939 1953 1953 1954 


hd , Georgia 

% Albany Vv \ ’ 4.52 

Metro. PEORIA...........-265,000 | ’ E ;. 63.19 * 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) J . t 9.08 


PEORIArea........-+++++++550,000 Coluatas ' , o7 LOUISVILLE BELONGS 


ee ee * sounsin . 1248 ON ANY 
eee ee | SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 
Mate. PEORIA ...-.ca0.+.$8,084" 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Grovp) | Hawaii DID YOU KNOW ? 


PEORIArea . -31, % Honolulu : : : . More than 80% of the 100 leading (na- 
tional advertisers in 1952 news: 


supplement ae 
using one 


ees om 
: ERAGE ments used ‘the [24 Courier- 
. fo Magazine to complete ae sup- 
- 1 Th ~ . ~M a 
Peoria Journal Star | 0 89.4 92. fetal of 286-410 linen the Louie 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes cal : ; alien 
: end for your free copy of a new factua 
in Metro. Peoria. . .98.7% study of aenore i cemafomaate. thats 
to: Promotion Department, The Couriere 
PEORIA Illinois Journal, Lovisville 2, Kentucky. 
JOURNAL STAR Tees .. S88 SES * THE LOUISVILLE 


Champaign- 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— _ : 2 958 98, 33 Conrier-Zournal 


REPRESENTED BY 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. | Danville 3 6.4 99, 87 | SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


%& Decatur * t . Sunday CouriemJournal Circulation 303,- 


: 238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 

DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100.000 East St. Louis . 413.6 ° ’ , Group ¢ Represented Nationally by The 

’ Moline. Rock Branham Company. 
Island-E, Moline 392.3 J ‘ 5 

*% Peoria 


— ret es a ees | THERE COMES 
FAMILY INCOME? A TIME 


In Fairfield County, Connecticut Rites when every advertising dollar must 
the nation’s #1 metropolitan area | y Evansville strike with greater impact... when 
in family income your first choice | % Fort Wayne ... 435. . ' every man and woman involved in 
should be Stamford because .. . dbsar'd , . ; ; the spending of that dollar uses a 

¥% Indianapolis ... - 4 J . " - ° 

& Lafayette ‘31 | little more care in buying space. 
Among the three major markets —*& Muncie es sshful thinki , 
(over 50,000 pop.) Stamford = * Sth Bend... 500.0 1006 103. . Thor's when witha Shbaing gives 


Terre Haute ... : r ‘ : i i 
loads with © Céaity thekdis’ ‘of e way to sound appraisal of media. 


$8,282 compared to $6,572 and Then's when the myth of selling 
$7,658 for the other cities. Salisbury-Rowan from the outside 
lowa fades away. 


Remember Stamford offers you the Cedar Rapids .. . 
o 4 Davenport . 38 |  Then's when space buyers and 


best sales opportunity in the na- ji 

i ; > any ate sales managers and hard-cheeked 

tion’s +1 selling area. Seen erate = od 
Sioux City .... 320. ; . gentlemen who control the dollars 


The Stamford Advocate is the | *™**! ’ demand the ONLY paper that 
preferred way to reach this pre- reaches, influences, sells the people 
ferred market where top buying of Salisbury, in the County of Rowan, 


income means more sales—more Kansas in the state of North Carolina. 
Hutchinson 
Kansas City ... 


profits. 


\ 


STAMFORD AOE Ol Vv 


Stamford, Conn. wy. Nath Cwalnd 
Kentucky 


Represented by Lexington 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. %& Louisville 


\ 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Paducah ' A . J Representatives 
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1954 Selling 


BIDDEFORD-SACO 


In this highly industrialized area* 
where family income averages 
$5,586 or $961 higher than the 
State, you can really sell if you 
want to. 


Employment is secure — high 
wages are certain and the people 
are accustomed to being able to 
buy what they need and want. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95% of the homes, is your best 
introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 


*More “Value added by Manufacture” 


in York County than any other Maine 
County. 1953 Survey of Buying Power. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEW HOPE 


in the battle against 


CANCER 


THE FIGHT against man’s cruelest enemy 
is far from won. If present rates con- 
tinue, 23 million living Americans will 
die of cancer—230,000 this year. And 
thousands of these will die needlessly — 
through cancer that could have been 
cured if treated in time. 


ALL THE SAME, there have been victories. 
Thousands who once would have died 
are being saved—thanks, in part, to 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 

AND, LAST YEAR, the Society was able to 
allocate $5,000,000 of your donations to 
research aimed at finding the ultimate 
cure for all cancer. That’s more money 
than ever before. 


MUCH MORE, ofcourse, remains to be done. 
So please make this year’s gift a really 
generous one! 


Cancer 
MAN’S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


HIGH 


SPOT 


CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index Index 
1954 1954 

vs. vs. 
1953 1953 


City 
Index 
1954 

vs 
1939 


City 


Louisiana 
% Baton Rouge 
Lake Charles .. 
Monroe, 
West Monroe . 
we New Orleans ... 
w& Shreveport 


% Lewiston-Auburn 
% Portland 


Maryland 

%& Baltimore 
Cumberland 

% Hagerstown 


344.3 
253.1 
. 353.8 


Massachusetts 
% Boston . 263.7 
Brocton 256.5 
Fall River . 303.6 
% Holyoke . 365.4 
Lawrence . 276.8 
Lowell . 378.5 
a Sr 
New Bedford .. 308.3 
Pittsfield 297.0 
& Salem 341.1 
Springfield . 304.6 
Worcester . 279.2 


- +» for full 


$ 
(Million) 
April 
1954 


107.21 
6.67 
10.20 
6.65 
8.22 
9.69 
9.56 
10.42 
5.97 
5.56 
21.17 
21.47 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Made To Order 
For Sales 


With the highest family income of 
the three large markets in Bristol 
County, there’s less sales resistance 
in Taunton. 


You can count on a bigger return 
for your advertising dollars—your 
products get faster acceptance be- 
cause decisions to buy are made 
faster. 


The Gazette, reaching more than 
90% of all Taunton families, gives 
you that big sales lift . . . balances 
out other not-so-profitable markets. 
In Massachusetts, Taunton is a 
“must” if you really want to make 
your sales quota. 


Taunton Gazette 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


$83.46 


Highest average weekly wages 


The State Department of Labor 
reports for December and January 
again show that Pittsfield workers 
received the highest weekly wages in 
the state—$83.46—$17.50 above the 
state average. 


General Electric recently an- 
nounced that their 1953 payroll 
exceeded $57,000,000—A $5,000,000 


increase over 1952. 

Sales opportunities in the Pittsfield 
It’s no 
wonder that family for family it is 


market were never better. 


the most responsive mass market in 
the state. 


The Berkshire Eagle reaches 
100% of the families in the city zone 
and 78% of the entire county. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
¥s. vs. vs. April 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
% Bay City 


%& Grand Rapids .. 

% Jackson . 

%& Kalamazoo .. 
Lansing 
Muskegon ..... 

* Pontiac 

% Port Huron .... 

% Royal Oak- 

Ferndale .. 

%& Saginaw. 


Minnesota 

& Duluth ... 
Minneapolis ... 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 
Joplin 
Kansas City ... 
St. Joseph .... 
% St. Louis 
Springfield .... 


Montana 
Billings 
Butte 
Great Falis .... 


Nebraska 
%& Lincoln 


New Hampshire 
% Manchester .... 
% Nashua 


New Jersey 
* Atlantic City .. 
*% Camden 
Elizabeth 
* Jersey City- 
Hoboken .... 


APRIL I, 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


is a Nine County Sales Area 


60%’ 


OF ALL THE 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES IN 
THE STATE OF MAINE 
ARE CONCENTRATED 
IN THESE NINE 
SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES 


$143,111,000 


1952 AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


* May 10, 1953 
Survey of Buying Power 


Sales Management's Test Market Survey, Nov. 1953 rates Portland as 
one of the best test markets in the country: 


Ist for all cities in Maine 

Ist in New England for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
3rd_ in New England for cities of all sizes 

6th in U.S. A. for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 

18th in U.S. A. for cities of all sizes. It ranked 75th in 1950. 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 94% coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 52% of the entire nine counties. 


78,164 circulation daily . . . 87,243 Sundays 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 


The odds are in = 


City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
your favor 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
H | G H vs. vs. April 
1953 1953 1954 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque ... 


Because the families in the 
Little Falls area are accus- 
tomed to better living, your 


chances of selling more at SPOT 


lower cost are also better. 


Take family food sales for fe bute 
CITIES Seon: 
Little Falls $1,407 | | * "Tommie 
Herkimer County 1,024 yo 


%& New York 


3 % Niagara Falls .. 374.1 
New York State 1,096 te Poughkeepsie .. 373.8 
U. Ss. A, 879 % Rochester 
w& Rome 
With a record like this you we Schenectady ... 

i be yrs saa d | w& Syracuse 
can be sure that a schedule RETAIL SALES FORECAST * Troy 
in the Times, reaching 75% (S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) Utica 


i ‘ »t are: City 
of the entire market area of City City Nat'l — 
30,000 people, guarantees — pr i pu ; Asheville 368.7 
. . - thon 
harlott 
higger profits in 1954. > ae oo 
. 1939 1953 1953 1954 Greensboro 
Little Falls Times Sal 
* Salisbury 
Little Falls, N. Y. New Jersey (cont) #t Wilmington... 
s & Newark 325.2 100.7 % Winston-Salem 
Represented by The Julius Mathews ® — ; te = 
; t . ; 
Special Agency, Inc. pacer a North Dakota 
336.1 


example: 


*% Canton 
% Cincinnati 
w& Cleveland 


- $14,580,000 or 


% Hamilton 
* Lima 
%& Lorain 


SALES IN APRIL | ‘=. 


Springfield 
* Steubenville 
% Toledo 
* Ww 
Retail Sales this month in Passaic-Clifton will total a 
$14,580,000 according to Sales Management fore- & Zanesville 
casts ... ranking it as a “preferred” city and 276%, Oklahoma 


higher than the pre-war level. Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
x Oklahoma City . 


You can effectively reach the more than 60,000 families that 
will spend this money in Passaic-Clifton stores through the pages 
of The Herald-News, the newspaper with the largest circulation 
of all Bergen and Passaic County newspapers. Salem ........ 


Portland 


Pennsylvania 
*& Allentown eo ws : 14.63 


THE HERALD-NEWS wee Beak Ss 


*& Chester 441.7 100.1 9.03 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. Erie 465.0 96.9 99. 18.60 


. ‘ Harrisburg .... 356.8 96.4 y 14.88 
New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mer. Hazieton 297.1 96.5 1 4.13 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17—Murray Hill 5-0131 a aa ie a ae 


% Lancaster 310.5 97.3 : 9.19 
Norristown .... 331.4 95.5 5 4.64 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Altoona, Pa. 
is a good 


TEST MARKET 


-++@sS many important 
factors PROVE! 


> It's well isolated from other cities. 
> It has typical distributive outlets. 
> Its citizens have average incomes. 


> It has a splendid mixture of indus- 
try and farming. 

> It has excellent year-round stabil- 
ity and a good record as a test 
city. 

Also, the Altoona Mirror is a co- 
operative evening newspaper. It 
completely blankets the market. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


Elltoona 
Mirror. 


Counter 
Attack! 


100,000-plus customers 
depend on the CALL to direct 
their “counter attack" as they 
throng Woonsocket stores. Are 
you getting your full share of 
sales: in this big - spending 
family market? Pre-sell your 
brand to this lucrative trading 
area now through the city's 


one-and-only local daily, the— 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


a 


Representatives: Gilmen, Nicoll & Ruthmas 


eee 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S : 
PLUS MARKET \ 
SS 


APRIL 1, 1954 


: a Philadelphia ... 


| we Wilkes-Barre .. 
| ge Williamsport ... 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 


City City 
Index Index 
1954 1954 

vs 


\ vs April 
1939 


1953 1954 


| Pennsylvania (cont.) — 


* Oil City 100.7 
99.4 
87.9 

1 107.1 
90.2 

8 105.0 
97.4 

3 105.2 


Pittsburgh .... 


Rhode Island 
Providence .... 265.1 
Woonsocket .... 277.5 


| South Carolina 


Charleston .... 
*& Columbia 
Greenville 


South Dakota 
Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls .... 


Tennessee 

%& Chattanooga ... 

& Knoxville 
Memphis 

%& Nashville 


Texas 
Abilene 
Amarillo 

% Austin 
Beaumont 
Corpus Christi . 


Fort Worth .... 
Galveston ..... 
Houston 

Laredo 

Lubbock 

Port Arthur ... 


(Million) 


Today more than ever, income 
means sales, and this is particu- 
larly true with the hard selling 
period ahead. 

Newport's family income of 
$6,341 tops every city and 
county in the state... $1,070 
higher than Rhode Island and 
$1,255 above the United States 
average. 

Sell this high-income market 
through Newport County's only 
daily. 


The Newport Baily News 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


99% 
Home Coverage! 


That's the striking record of the 
NORRISTOWN TIMES HERALD 


. the dynamic local newspaper 


that spurs action in this rich area 
with a topping-high index of sales 
per family! 


Montgomery County’s 
GREAT HOME NEWSPAPER 


Dimes {erald° 


Represented Nationally by 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Only the 
Globe-Times 

covers 
Bethlehem... 


... key city of 
Pennsylvania's 
3: largest 

market! 


Rolland L. Adams, President 
De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 


17 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
IS ROANOKE BOUND 


new plant to employ 
2,000 


Roanoke continues 
to meet America’s 
exacting demands for 
industrial locations 


WSLS 2 


RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 

NBC IN ROANOKE, 
VA, 


Represented Nationally 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


Better Living 
Households Have 


HIB’ 
bs ele + 


Highest Intent to Buy (8.4%) among readers of 
any food-store-distributed magazine. Compare 
latest Starch Report figures. Send for analysis. 


Better Living Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMC'TION 
Heavy experience in  radio-TV-appliance 
merchandising. Young (35) top idea man, 
proven ability. Now emp., locking for op- 
portunity with consumer goods mfg. who 
needs smart aggressive merchandising. 
Write for resume. Box 3036. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 

1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


Texas (cont.) 
San Angelo .... 444.9 
San Antonio ... 495.7 
Texarkana ..... 438.9 

. 459.9 


% Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 
% Burlington 


Virginia 
Danville 
Lynchourg 
Newport News .. 

% Norfolk 

w Portsmouth .... 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 
% Bellingham 
Everett .. 
Seattle 
Spokane 


*% Yakima 


West Virginia 

%& Charleston .... 419.6 
Huntington .... 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 

%& Green Bay .... 

% Kenosha 

% La Crosse 

% Madison 

*%& Milwaukee 

*% Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


Wyoming 
%& Casper 5 103.3 
Cheyenne ‘ 93.7 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for April, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 

1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. April 
1941 1953 1953 1954 


CANADA 


100.0 1019.00 


British Columbia 
Vancouver 363.0 
Victoria 


Manitoba 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 247.3 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 226.0 


Ontario 

%& Hamilton 

%& London 
Ottawa 

% Toronto 
Windsor 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Saskatchewan 
w& Regina 391.4 


SALES VICE 
$50,000 


Our company is a leading manufacturer of industrial and consumer metal 
products. We have an excellent opportunity for an outstanding Sales 
Manager with strong administrative experience in directing nationwide 
sales, preferably with a company selling to manufacturers. Age 40 to 50. 


This position will appeal to an aggressive and ambitious sales executive 
desiring to associate himself with a profitable and well managed firm 
with annual sales in excess of $80,000,000. Excellent capital gains oppor- 
tunity through a stock option. Replies méy be brief, should include home 
telephone and will be held in strict confidence. 


Box 3039 


PRESIDENT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Checking Bureau .......... 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc 

Aero Mayfiower Transit Co. ........... 50 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 

RIO occ cccgctorvovenunsese 2nd Cover 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 

Alp Foren Dalby ...ccccvccucccccsseceed 16 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 

Alp Coven THmes ...cccccccccccccccoccce 16 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 

Akron Beacon Journal ............+.+5. 56 
Agency: Phil Di Nuoscio Advertising 

Altoona Mirror ............ee00- veces, wae 

American rengtene & Telegraph 
SE GEE 56.09 44:600 400 Bec 0-0-0000 9 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Amoeriogn Weebly ...cccccccccecscccce 55 
Agency: Ceci! & Presbrey, Inc. 

Qs 5605505 Poe esdaden cbwtes 16 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 

Sr ee rr eee 35 


Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 5 


Bethlehem Globe Times .............- « Wi 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
re ae eos 49 


Agency. McCann- Erickson, Inc. 


Better Living Magazine 53, 61, 72, 99, 104, 118 
Agency: Fred Gardner Company, Inc. 


Biddeford Journal ................ cove «196 

Bloomington Daily Pantagraph .......... 22 
Agency: The Biddie Company, Advertising 

Buffalo Evening News ............ coves 106 
Agency: The Moss Chase Company 

Burgoyne Grocery & Drug Index ........ 95 
Agency: Smithson, Wyman & 

Withenbury, Inc. 

Se I nth 0 Sede hnd odorous 23 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 

Cappel, MacDonald & Co. ............. 103 
Agency: Don Kemper Company 

Capper Harman Slocum, Inc. ......... 62-63 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

Chicago Daily News ..........-..-200- 21 
Agency: Patton Hagerty & Sullivan, Inc. 

Chicago Thrift Etching Cor en 2. 27 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

CHR TUNIED . vec ccc ctactcvcey 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

GR ND. oc cccsccecdsnedacicsd 74-75 
Agency: Aitkin. Kynett Company 

Cleveland Picin Dealer ................ 93 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 

Davenport Newspapers, Inc. ........... 60 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising 

H. B. Davis Corporation .............. 27 
Agency: Manhattan Advertising 

Delano Studios ........... ésebvrgeese - & 

Dewees PIGS FUG wcccsccccceveccves 12 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 

GE TE, oc 080 00:560540600es 00 vee 83 


Agency: Simon-Michelson Company 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 105 
Agency: The Merrill Anderson Co. Inc. 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. ............. ° 96 

John T. Everett & Company .......... 85 

First Three Markets Group Inc. ...... 52 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Fort Wayne Newspapers .............. 29 
Agency: Miller Advertising “Company 

Fort Worth Star Telegram ........... os 66 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 

Fountain and Fast Food ............ eee 73 

Glove Tailors Of Antigo ............. 95 
Agency: Shannon, Schilling & De Spirito 

James ores, aoebes Waves céneéeeds 2 
Agency: Any & Murphy Inc. 


APRIL 19547 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Greensboro News & Record ........... 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


The Schuyler Hopper Company ........ 45 

House Beautiful .........--2-sseeeeees 18 
Agency. Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

The Houston Chronicle .............- -. 102 
Agency: Kamin Advertising Agency 

Industrial Equipment News ............- 3 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Co., 

International Business Machines ........ 51 
Agency: Cecil & Presbrey Inc. 

Dallas Jones Production, Inc. .......... 98 

Journal of Accountancy ............... 60 

Don Lee Broadcasting System ......... 81 
Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 

RRP EE gcc nae sc0-9-004 scvuguess 30-31 
y Pen ed & Rubicam, Inc. 

Nero rrre ee 116 

Locally Edited Gravure Magazines ..... 69 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey Advertising 

Raney. BOR. 60d0450000000000.0ceenes 72 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. Advertising 

Louisvilie Courier Journal & Times ..... 113 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey, Advertising 

Lusteroid Container Co. ............. 84 


Agency: Fred H. Ebersold, Inc. 
Macmillan Company .............05555 98 
Agency: Atherton & Currier Inc. 


Match Industry Information Bureau 
Agency: French & Preston, Inc. 


McCall's Magazine ............-.000+: 1 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


McClatchy Newspapers ............... 71 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company ....... 10-11 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Mechanization Inc. .........--.-seee00% a 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
tir: FE akin 00k c0 ks va ctecak 112 
Midwest Farmpaper Unit .............. 32 
Aaency: Olmsted & Foley 
eee re 80 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune ............ 26 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Moline yey Island Argus ..... 29 


Agency: Clement T. Hanson Advertising 
Nascon ee bvivevvescowesdeatuees 57 
Agency: H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
ichards, Inc. 
National Car Rental Systems, Inc. ...... 91 
Agency: Eugene R. Rison & Associates 
Mawy THOS... cv ccccccccccsccecsece eon 16 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 
Nowerk News ...cccccccccccccceccecs 20 
New Jersey Industrial Directory ....... 22 
Agency: The Triad prised 
Newport News ..........+.+- eccccccs 117 
New York News .........-ceeeeceeees ° 77 
* Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co. Inc. 
Norristown Times Herald ............. 7 
Agency: The Wm. H. H. Neville Company 
CRAPWENE SUOEE 2 ccc ccccccccccoseccese eo 92 
Orlando Sentinel-Star ........... eccce 
Agency: Robert Hammond & 
Associates, Inc. 
Pacific Northwest Farm Quad ...... 19 
Agency: ee Constantine & Gardner. 
Parade Magamine «oc cccceccccccceccce WI 


Agency: me & soutien, Carlock, 
cClinton & Smith, 


Passqic Herald = dvetecoedecebonde nee 


Peoria Newspapers, Inc. ............-. 113 
Agency: Ar ingast, pecht & Associates, Ins. 

Pictorial Review ..............+. setvres 14-15 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Co., 

Pittsfield Berkshire Evening ing sweets + 

Portiand Press Herald Express ......... 115 


Practical Builder .....ccccccecreccces 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, inc. 

Presentation Designers .........--.+++ 85 
Agency: David Geer ‘Advertising 

Product Engineering ......-..++++-++5 6-7 


Agency: Klau- Yon Potersen- Dunlap 
Associates, Inc. 


Purchasing .......cccccescccccvcccess 28 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Research Institute of America .......... 8 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Reynolds Metals Company ...........-- 79 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 

Roanoke Times & World News ........ - 4 
Agency: The Gasman Levin Company 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ........ 89 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 

Pe rece Stee ys 109 

Seles Teele 2... cccccccece ee ¥ aes 100 
Agency: George F. Koehnke,. inc. 

SO FUG os dc ccc ccsceccnececes ce 113 


Agency: The J. Carson Brantley 
Advertising Agency 


Seagram Distilier Corporation ........ 61 
Agency: Roy S. Durstine Inc. 

South TERS THD ..0 00 ccc cscvecceseces 94 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

The Southam Company Ltd. ............ 13 

Stamford Advocate .........--.--s25+5 113 

Successful Farming ...........--e00065 47 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

Sweet's Cata DONE 6 v5.0 nccnne cae 87 
Agency: The Schuyler FAR Company 

Fewstew Gemstle. ..ccccosccvcvcesccees 114 

J. Walter Thompson Company ......... 24-25 

Fete. GREE oo cvevepesecoiocsess 3rd Cover 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 

WSLS-TV (Roanoke) ............0e000e 118 

ye eee 88 
Agency: Evans and Associates Advertising 

Wall Street Journal .......... oveboeses 97 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs Inc. 

Wallaces' Farmer and lowa Homestead. . 59 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 

Washington Post and Times Herald ..... 17 


Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 


Eimer Wheeler Sales Training Institute . . 85 
Agency: Proebsting, Taylor Inc. 


Woonsocket Call ..........sccceceees 117 
Aqency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, Inc. 
Zippo Manufacturing Company ........ 99 


Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Canner of Merican Foods in Southwest, with 
excelient regional and growing national distribu- 
tion, has opening for experienced, proven sales 
manager. Must be familiar with selling through 
brokers to jobbers and large chains and able to 
expand and spark an aguressive selling organiza- 
tion. Travel required. This is a new position, not 
a replacement. Firm is growing rapidly, soundly, 
D & B rating Bl, Modest investment opportunities 
open to right man but not required. In reply, 
give full details on personal and business back- 
ground, experience in this fleld, starting salary 
required, reasons for seeking a change, when 
available. Confidential, Interview can be arranged. 
Write box 3037. 


SALES 


Advertising Agency Account Executive— 
heavy national consumer goods experi- 
ence, strong (six figure) new business 
sales record—interested in change to ex- 
ecutive sales capacity with consumer prod- 
uct manufacturer. op background and 
references, Box 33038 


Ay 
THE SCRATCH PAD ¥ 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


A belated bow to our executive 
editor, Phil Salisbury, for his power- 
house piece on “Fact and Fancy” at 
year’s end . . . an antidote for the 
poison of pessimism in a country 
which ought not to be pessimistic 
about anything. It is now one of 
SM’s most popular reprints. 


Allied Florists twists an old prov- 
erb: “Flowers speak louder than 


words.” 


That new Latin-American dance, 
the merengue, ought to be easy as pie 
to learn. 


Walter Winchell says a top phar- 


maceutical firm surveyed the biggest 
users of barbiturates, found them to 
be advertising men. 


The Hotel Dijon, Paris, now has 
taps in each room where a guest may 
draw either red or white wine at a 
twist of the wrist and for free, like 
running ice-water in American hotels. 
Who needs running ice-water ? 


Overheard ‘by Les Colby in the 
hinterland of Illinois: “Violet talks 
awful. She says ‘we-uns’ and ‘you- 
all.’ She ain’t got no sense of gram- 
mar. 


Describing some of San Francisco’s 
smart eating-places, Herb Caen uses 
a line I like: “You can’t go wrong 
in any of these places. Just bring 
money.” He further quotes a phrase 
coined out there: “Parking is such 
street sorrow.” 


VENUS DE Mito: A victim of 
armed robbery. 


120 
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Writes Tony Munzell, general 
sm. of Danuser Machine Co., Ful- 
ton, Mo.: “Recently I read, ‘For 
lack of a word for air-freight, etc.’ 
How about a reverse . . . ‘Freight- 
aire’? It would be handled by a 
‘Freightship’ with this slogan: ‘Avi- 
ate Your Freight’.” Would you 
settle for “Fly Your Freight,” Tony? 


“Opera-Goers Left Out in Cold 
by Cancellation.” —Headline. May- 
be they got a break, at that. 


Dr. William Kaufman coins a 
phrase, you might say: “Money Sick- 
ness” . . . a new psychosomatic illness 
said to afflict rich and poor alike. 

e 

Wonder why cartoonists never 
letter in lower-case? Some of those 
Ripley spreads in the mags give me 
a sort of Cinerama sensation because 
of their all-cap lettering. 


My favorite comedienne, Molly 
Goldberg, is reported doing well, 
thanks to 30 blood-transfusions. Soon, 
I hope, she’ll be coining Malaprop- 
isms like “Phi Beta Kaplan.” 


Headline for a retirement-plan ad: 
“52 weeks’ vacation with pay.” 


There’s a vantage in vintage, so 
you'll be glad to know that 1953 was 
the best champagne year in a quarter- 
century. 


Gillette Razor is naturally attract- 
ed to Red Barber for sports-announc- 
ing. 

e 


Jim Tyler, Mutual Broadcasting’s 
director of advertising, who did the 
Peeled-Eye column for Advertising & 
Selling magazine (now Advertising 
Agency) for years, was inspired by 
a Joe Seligman quote here to come 
up with this slogan for a massage- 
parlor: “The paws that refresh us.” 


No. Tessie; I’m not sure Dave 
Garroway would go for your tag: 
ra 3 gz d 
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“Garrulous Garroway.” 


Art Lansing tells about a theater 
in Holladay, Utah, which advertised : 
“Two-D Movies. Hurry While 
They Last!” 


When Jay Jackson of “Twenty 
Questions” plugs the Columbia En- 
cyclopedia, he talks about “seven bil- 
lion years of history.”” As we used to 
say about oxtail soup, that’s going 
pretty far back. 


Incidentally, whatever became of 
Bill Slater, who started “Twenty 
Questions,” switched to “Broadway 
to Hollywood,” then dropped out of 
sight? I’m almost afraid to ask. He 
didn’t look well last time I saw him 


on TV. 


Intelligent headline on an ad by 
the British Travel Association: “Eng- 
lish Spoken Here.” And a Westing- 
house clock-radio ad did okay with 
this parody: “Sleepy-Time Pal.” 


Speaking of Joe Seligman, he sends 
a conundrum: ‘What wears a bra on 
the tail end? Abracadabra!” 


New scenes are brooms to sweep 
away mental cobwebs. 


I sometimes think nudists need a 
better excuse than the benefits of all- 
over sunshine. Take that Galapagos 
turtle they have at Chicago’s Brook- 
field Zoo. He’s still going strong at 
177 years of age, though no beam of 
sunshine could penetrate that armor- 
plate on his back. The turtle is a 
vegetarian, too, which may or may 
not mean something. 


The Atlantic telegraph cable has 
been in service for 85 years at least. 
Work has now begun on the first 
Atlantic telephone cable . . . a joint 
project of A. T. & T., the British 
Post Office (which operates the tele- 
phone system), and the Canadian 
Telecommunication Corp. It will 
take th-ee years to build and will 
cost an estimated $35 million. 


In the spring, a young man’s fancy” 
vest gives way to the two-piece suit. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


it depends on 
the point of view! 


Environment has a lot to do with 
your point of view. The ten mil- 
lion families who live in country- 
side towns have their point of 
view. 

TOWN JOURNAL is a 
quality magazine published by 
people who understand and ap- 
preciate the viewpoint of men 
and women who live in country- 


side towns. 

Because it is what it is and 
does what it does, TOWN 
JOURNAL is rapidly winning 
the confidence and respect of 
more and more readers, more 


and more advertisers. 


TOWN JOURNAL 


Washington Square 
Phila. 5, Pa. 


@ Sell the whole Country-Side 
market. Buy the Country-Side 
Unit-TOWN JOURNAL and 
FARM JOURNAL. ae 


Circulation 4,350,000. 


WHEN PEOPLE READ their newspaper, they are in the 
mood to buy. And that’s the time and place to tell 
your story when you want to get buying action. 

More than any other medium, the newspaper 
gives people buying ideas. It is the one thru which 
you can build the consumer preference that reg- 
isters with retailers and gets them to stock and 
push your brand. 

The buying action of readers attracted to the 
Tribune during the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 
1953 over $58,000,000.00 in advertising. This was 


more than has ever been placed in a similar period in 
any newspaper in the world. It was more than was 
placed in all other Chicago newspapers combined. 

Chicago Tribune readers are your basic—and 
best— Chicago prospects. A Tribune representative 
will be glad to discuss with you a plan that can help 
you, as ithas helped others, build a consumer fran- 
chise among the readers of the Tribune that will 
increase your sales and create a stronger compet- 
itive position for your brand. Why not get in touch 
with him today? 


New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 


155 Montgomery St. 1127 Wilshire Bivd, 


ADVERTISING SALES 


REPRESENTATIVES Penobscot Bldg. 


